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This  thesis  describes  the  evolution  of  I’nitod  States  Indian  policy  with 
-aphasia  on  the  effects  of  public  opinicyi  iuring  the  Grant  administration 
from  iSod  to  1876.  It  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  Indian  affairs 
from  1325  to  1367  followed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  Indian  policy  and 
:-ublie  opinion  for  each  year  free  1368  to  1376,  Indian  policy  documents, 
reports  of  military  operations,  and  newspaper  reports  are  examined  to 
letoraine  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  the  historical  events 
portrayed, 

«uch  of  the  research  for  this  thesis  was  effected  through  the  assistance 
f  the  intorlibrary  loan  of  microfilm  copies  of  major  newspapers  across  the 
nation.  It  was  assumed  that  the  contents  of  these  newspapers  reflected  or 
formed  public  opinion,  MwilpspsW  were  compared  with  reports  from  government 
agencies,  such  as  the  War  artaent  and  the  !  epartment  of  the  Interior, 
to  acortain  the  iivorr*mt  views  known  t  exist  luring  the  peri  ' 

It  is  concluded  from  this  study  that  public  opinion  was  generally  divided 
Int-  f  ur  :ivorgent  views:  t h •  -  astern  humanitarian,  the  Western  prag— 
mall  st,  th •  military  and  the  general  jublie;  an  :  that  the  "jierican  public 
had  strong  influences  on  the  formulation  of  Indian  policy,  ;  •  ~i fi Lee • -y : 

i,  .'ontenporary  public  opinion  rathor  than  later  historical 
ani.ysi.-  term in ed  whether  military  actions  against  the  Indians  were 
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THE  U.S.  ARMY,  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PRESIDENT  GRANT'S  INDIAN  PEACE  POLICY, 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  C.  Key,  USA,  117  pages. 

This  thesis  describes  the  evolution  of  United  States  Indian  policy  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  public  opinion  during  the  Grant  administration, 
from  1369  to  1876.  It  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  Indian  affairs 
from  1825  to  1867  followed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  Indian  policy  and 
public  opinion  for  each  year  from  1868  to  1876.  Indian  policy  documents, 
reports  of  military  operations,  and  newspaper  reports  are  examined  to 
determine  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  the  historical  events 
portrayed . 

Much  of  the  research  for  this  thesis  was  effected  through  the  assistance 
of  the  interlibrary  loan  of  microfilm  copies  of  major  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  It  was  assumed  that  the  contents  of  these  newspapers  re¬ 
flected  or  formed  public  opinion.  Newspapers  were  compared  with  reports 
from  government  agencies,  such  as  the  War  Department  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  ascertain  the  divergent  views  known  to  exist  during 
the  period. 

It  is  concluded  from  this  study  that  public  opinion  was  generally  divided 
into  four  divergent  views:  the  Eastern  humanitarian,  the  Western  prag¬ 
matist,  the  military  and  the  general  public;  and  that  the  American  public 
had  strong  influences  on  the  formulation  of  Indian  policy.  Specifically: 

1.  Contemporary  public  opinion  rather  than  later  historical 
analysis  determined  whether  military  actions  against  the  Indians  were 
considered  heroic  events  or  massacres. 

2.  The  public  supported  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  path 
of  westward  expansion  at  all  costs  throughout  the  period. 

3.  Politically  potent  humanitarian  groups,  collectively  known 
as  the  "Indian  Ring,"  controlled  the  making  of  Indian  policy  from  1869 
to  1873. 


A.  Public  opinion  supported  the  humanitarian  approach  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  until  1873  when  it  became  generally 
accepted  that  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  tool  of  the  peace  effort 
was  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A  tragic  series  of  clashes  be'ween  the  white  ■’'an  and  the  Indian 
began  soon  a'ter  the  first  European  arrived  on  the  new  continent  and 
continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  Neither  Indian  nor  white  Tan 
wasted  much  energy  in  understanding  the  other.  Each  thought  himself 
superior.  Antagonists  and  ar^ed  conflict  marked  the  lives  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  wMte  settlers  as  they  carried  their  civil  iration  across  the 
Great  Plains  and  eventually  destroyed  the  red  men's  wav  of  life. 

This  historical  Study  examines  "ilitary  operations  and  Indian 
affairs  during  the  Grant  Adm  i  ni  s  t  ra  1 1  on ,  I  =  69- ,  to  determine  the 
effects  of  public  opinion  on  the  'dr-ul at  ion  and  execution  of  Indian 
oolicy.  The  "oral  issue  of  right  or  wrong  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
is  not  within  the  scope  oe  this  study.  What  happened  and  what  caused 
it  to  happen  are  t*e  central  Issues. 

The  army  led  the  way  westward.  Exploration  was  followed  by 
trade  with  the  Indians,  ’he  presence  of  frontiersmen  in  Indian  country 
led  to  demands  for  protection  followed  by  the  construction  of  *orts. 
Towns  and  cities  grew  up  around  the  forts  and  eventually  replaced  them, 
wit*  the  movement  of  people  care  the  demand  for  roads  to  provide  access 
to  the  new  ar*as.  ’hen  the  cycle  repeated  itself  again  and  again.  As 
more  and  more  settlers  moved  west,  using  water  holes,  cutting  the 
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timber  and  killing  the  game,  the  Indians  became  hostile  and  the  white 
man  came  to  perceive  the  red  man  as  a  major  threat.  A  plan  to  solve 
the  Indian  problem  was  Introduced  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  President  James 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  War.  Calhoun's  plan  called  for  removal  of  all 
troublesome  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  area  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Missouri.  This  area  was 
iesignated  for  the  Indians  to  use  as  they  saw  fit  without  hinderance 
f r om  the  white  man.  Treaty  arrangements  and  control  of  the  Indians 
were  left  to  the  army.  Teachers  of  Industrial  arts  were  sent  to  aid 
the  Indians  in  their  new  home,  "'his  was  the  beginning  of  the  reser¬ 
vation  system  that  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1825.- 

'he  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildalgo  ended  t*-e  “exican  War  in  1848 
and  gave  the  United  States  vast  new  lands  fr om  *e»as  to  California. 
wit*1  this  expansion  came  new  Indian  problems  associated  with  those 
tribes,  such  as  the  Apache,  that  moved  freely  between  v'exico  and  the 
United  States. 

In  184'*  the  3ureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  a  move  that  was  contested 
by  the  any  for  tKe  next  Mfty  years.  ’Ke  division  of  responsibility 
for  the  Indians  between  tKe  two  depart-ents  was  significant  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  federa'  government  fror  finding  a  final  solution  to  the  Indian 
probl em 

In  1851  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  the  Arapahoe  made  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  promising  peace  and  recognising  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  roads  and  military  posts  in  their  terri¬ 
tories.  This  was  the  first  treaty  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the 


tribes."  The  decade  of  the  1 850 ' s  was  an  era  of  treaty-making  with  the 
Indians  to  move  them  from  the  path  of  the  white  settlers.  Discovery  of 
gold  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  1859  Increased  the  number  of  travelers 
that  crossed  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Indian  lands  that  had  been  set 
aside  In  the  Calhoun  plan.  This  particular  scurry  of  miners  and  specu¬ 
lators  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the  "erritory  of  Colorado  In  I860.1 

From  1861  through  1865  the  energies  of  the  nation  were  absorbed 
by  the  Civil  War.  However,  this  disastrous  conflict  did  not  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  Indian  problem.  Some  Indians,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  joined 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy  after  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  their 
regions.  In  Texas  alone,  twenty-five  Installations  were  evacuated  by 
Union  forces  when  the  war  broke  out.'1  The  number  of  frontier  forts  actu¬ 
ally  Increased  towards  the  end  of  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  Indian  hos¬ 
tilities  of  1869-1965.  While  the  Confederacy  was  responsible  for  encour¬ 
aging  their  Indian  allies  against  the  Union  army.  It  was  not  responsible 
for  all  the  Indian  raids  that  occurred  during  the  war. 

After  the  war,  the  Comanches,  Klowas,  and  Cheyernes  agreed  to 
move  south  of  ransas  and  east  of  ‘lew  "exlco  and  the  Sioux  consented  to 
stop  raiding  In  Kansas  and  Colorado.  After  the  treaties  were  made,  how¬ 
ever,  these  tribes  renewed  hostilities  again,  making  It  necessary  to 
hold  another  peace  conference  In  1966 . ^ 

As  the  Indian  Peace  Commissioners  met  with  the  Powder  River  chiefs 
at  Fort  laramlp  In  an  attempt  to  secure  peace.  Colonel  Henry  8.  Carrington' 
troops  prepared  to  take  up  positions  along  the  Bozeman  Trail  to  secure 
this  route  from  further  Indian  depredations .  When  the  Indians  were  In¬ 
formed  of  Colonel  Carrington's  mission,  they  broke  off  further  talks  at 
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Fort  Laramie.  On  21  December  1866  Captain  William  J.  Fetterman  and 
forty-nine  infantrymen  of  Carrington's  force  mere  massacred  on  the 
Bozeman  Trail  by  the  Indians.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  thought 
this  to  be  the  greatest  disaster  to  befall  the  frontier  army  in  recent 
history.  Reaction  was  immediate.  Colonel  Carrington  was  relieved, 
and  Congress  appointed  a  new  peace  Commission  with  instructions  to 
-ove  the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  westward  migration.^ 

By  the  summer  of  1867,  the  Indian  obstacle  to  the  movement  of 
the  white  man  across  the  Great  Plains  involved  three  areas:  the  Chey¬ 
ennes  and  Sioux  were  between  Canada  and  the  Platte  River;  the  Arapahoes 
and  Southern  Cheyennes  were  between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  River; 
and  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  were  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Mexican 
border.'  The  Peace  Commission  met  with  the  Plains  Indians  in  1867  and 
again  in  1868  to  determine  their  complaints  and  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  those  complaints.  The  Commission  was  instructed  by  ^resident  Andrew 
Johnson  to  secure  the  Central  Plains  for  the  white  -an  by  establishing 
reservations  #or  the  Indians  north  and  south  of  the  area  bounded  by  the 

O 

Platte  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers.  The  Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  was  the 
’■esult  of  the  Conr.i  ssion '  s  work.  This  treaty  established  the  four  western 
reservations,  identified  which  Indian  tribes  were  to  reside  on  these 
reservations ,  and  «as  the  *irst  treaty  stipulating  that  the  Indians  had 

Q 

to  farm  the  land  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Medic1ne  Lodge  did  not  establish  peace  with  all 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Plains  region.  Indian  depredations  continued,  and 
the  Sioux  still  controlled  the  Powder  River  country  and  the  Bozeman 
Trail.  Raids  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  caused  construction  delays. 
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The  situation  Mas  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Western  settlers 
mho  became  impatient  Mith  the  army  about  the  depredations  and  started 

taking  matters  into  their  own  hands.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  the 

settlers  placed  a  twenty-five  dollar  bounty  on  the  Indians.*®  Through¬ 
out  the  West.  Mhite  men  took  up  arms  and  organized  punitive  actions 
Mhen  they  felt  that  the  army  Mas  not  acting  fast  enough. 

The  confidence  in  the  army  after  the  Civil  War  dropped.  Over  a 

million  men  Mere  mustered  cut  of  the  service,  dropping  the  strength  of 

1  1 

the  army  to  a  mere  eighteen  thousand  men.*-  A  third  of  these  Mere  re¬ 
quired  for  Reconstruct  ion  duty  in  the  southern  states  and  the  remainder 
spread  across  the  West  at  a  series  of  outposts.  '>e  mission  of  the  troops 
in  the  West  Mas  to  secure  the  route'  of  migration  and  protect  Mestern 
settlements.  This  Mas  an  Impossible  task  for  such  a  small  number  of 
troops.  In  addition,  army  officers  considered  frontier  duty  as  second 
rate,  and  opted  instead  for  duty  In  Washington,  D.C.  Mhenever  possible. 
Enlistments  in  the  ar~y  declined.  3ecause  incentives  »ere  practically 
nonexistent  for  highly  qualified  recruits,  t^e  Regular  Army,  between  1865 
and  1874,  was  composed  of  more  than  fifty  percent  foreign  born  soldiers, 
'lost  of  these  looked  upon  the  army  only  as  a  way  to  learn  English  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  United  States  and  then  moved  on  to  other  occu¬ 
pations.*® 

On  1  August  1867,  a  band  of  450  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  attacked 
soldiers  on  a  haying  detail  near  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  on  the  Bozeman  Trail. 

The  Indians  were  driven  off.  The  next  day,  Oglala  Sioux  attacked  a 
force  under  the  conmand  of  Captain  James  Powell  at  a  wagon  box  corral. 

The  Indians  were  defeated.  In  both  cases  the  army  was  greatly  outnumbered. 


The  news  of  these  military  successes  pleased  the  western  settlers  and 
generated  a  new  confidence  In  the  United  States  Army. 13 

Although  raiding  continued  throughout  t*e  summer  of  1868  with 
the  Cheyennes  terrori;ing  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado,  the  army 
began  to  take  the  offensive.  General  William  T.  Sherman  and  General 
Phillip  H.  Sheridan  planned  to  move  all  the  Indians  south  of  the  Kansas 
line.  On  ’7  November  1868  Slack  Kettle,  victim  of  the  Sand  Creek 
vassacre  in  1864,  was  attacked  again.  ”615  time.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  A.  Custer  killed  Black  Kettle  On  Christmas  Day  186P,  another 
column  struck  the  Comanches  at  Soldier  Spring  in  Indian  Territory.*4 
'hese  two  battles  made  the  Indians  realise  that  they  were  no  longer 
iafe  from  attack  In  the  winter. 

As  t*-e  ar-y  beca-e  more  aggressive  toward  the  Indians,  Easterners 
began  *o  demand  more  h^rane  treatment  of  the  Indians,  accusing  the  army 
of  barbarism.  Western  ranchers,  -iners  and  farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
:er-.mded  more  protection  for  themselves  against  the  Indians.  The  western 
sett’ers  and  the  eastern  huran 1  tar  Ians  were  disturbed  over  the  failure  of 
the  1869  Peace  Commission  to  stop  the  Indian  depredat  ions .  Charges  and 
countercharges  were  made  by  the  army  and  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  army 
and  Its  supporters  wanted  the  Indian  Bureau  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  war  Department  In  order  to  give  the  responsibility  of  treaty-makl ng 
to  the  arm  of  government  that  had  the  means  to  enforce  policy.  The  polit¬ 
ically  potent  civil  faction  in  the  East  wanted  the  army  commanders  in  the 
'ield  subordinated  to  the  Indian  Superintendents  and  agents.  Congress 
rejected  both  views  and  compounded  the  problem  by  maintaining  civilian 
control  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  designating  General  Sherman  to  handle 


the  funds  used  by  the  Indians.*^ 


In  the  midst  of  this  maelstrom  of  frustration,  indecision,  bicker¬ 
ing  governmental  agencies  and  warring  Indians,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1868.  During  the  next  eight  years  such 
scandals  as  the  "Gold  Conspiracy,"  the  "Credit  Mobil ier,"  the  "Salary 
Grab,  ”  and  the  "Whiskey  Ring"  dominated  the  headlines  and  suggested  that 
Grant  the  politician  was  not  the  same  as  Grant  the  soldier. 

When  Grant  entered  office  as  President  in  1869,  he  had  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  Indians.  While  serving  as  a  general  after  the  Civil  War, 
he  had  supported  the  army  position  on  Indian  affairs  and  had  recommended 
to  President  Andrew  Johnson  that  the  Indian  Bureau  be  under  the  control 
of  tne  War  Department.  But  after  he  became  President,  Grant  shocked 
his  old  friend  General  Sherman  with  an  Indian  policy  more  restrictive 
on  the  army  than  that  of  the  past.*^ 

Supporting  continued  civilian  supremacy  over  Indian  affairs,  the 
Grant  'Peace  Policy,"  as  it  was  known,  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  oversee  Indian  affairs  and  to  control 
the  *unds.  the  discontinuation  of  the  treaty  system  which  viewed  the 
Indians  as  "domestic  dependent  nations,'  and  movement  of  all  Indians 
onto  reservations  where  they  were  to  be  educated  and  Christianized.^ 

IXjrlng  Grant's  two  terms  as  President  t*e  army  was  forced  to 
operate  in  the  West  with  decreasing  manpower.  They  had  to  extend  their 
influence  over  a  larger  geographic  area  and  in  an  environment  of  untried 
Indian  policy  developed  by  ill-informed  people  with  visionary  rather 
than  pragmatic  solutions  to  every  day  problems.  The  desire  to  provide 
better  treatment  for  the  Indians  and  to  avoid  war  at  all  costs,  whether 
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prompted  by  Christian  charity  or  a  deep  sense  of  guilt,  was  shared  by 
most  Easterners  and  was  integrated  into  the  government's  thinking  about 
the  execution  of  the  Grant  Peace  Policy.  In  addition.  President  Grant 
"ade  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Indian  service  by  cleaning 
out  the  corruption  and  mi smanagement  which  had  pervaded  the  Indian  Bureau 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  By  appointing  army  officers  and 
church  representatives  as  superintendents  and  agents,  the  President  hoped 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  further  scandal  .  Public  opinion  throughout  the 
country  supported  this  cause,  but  it  was  particularly  favored  by  the 
Easterner  whose  viewpoint  was  represented  In  the  New  fork  Times : 

The  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  propounded 
the  new  solution  for  the  Indian  problem  in  itself  in¬ 
spires  success  .  .  .18 

Narrowed  down  to  its  actual  limits,  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion  no  longer  remains  a  grave  one  ...  We  believe  that 
the  Quakers  who  have  been  appointed  as  Indian  Agents  will 
accomplish  this,  and  that,  con.equently  we  will  have  a 
peace*ul  and  cheap  adminl stration  of  Indian  af'airs.19 

Under  Grant's  new  peace  policy  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 

responsible  for  the  Indians  while  they  were  on  the  reservation  and  the 

army  had  jurisdiction  over  Indians  found  off  the  reservation.  This 

dual  respons 1 bi 1 1 ty  proved  difficult  to  administer  in  the  field.  If  all 

the  Indians  found  of*  the  reservation  were  considered  hostile,  then 

what  of  those  tribes  that  did  not  have  reservations,  such  as  the  Apaches 

in  Arizona?  And  what  about  those  Indians  exercising  their  treaty  rights 

to  hunting  grounds  not  on  the  reservation?  These  questions  perplexed 

those  who  had  to  enforce  the  policy. 

Dur 1 ng  the  period  from  1870  through  187?,  the  policy  of  the 

Indian  3ureau  was  to  avoid  open  warfare,  feeding  the  Indians  was 


considered  cheaper  than  fighting  them ;  a  precept  with  which  the  army 
agreed.  However,  the  arny  contended  that  the  Indians  had  to  be  sub¬ 
jugated  first,  and  then  the  survivors  would  be  placed  on  reservations 
and  fed.*-  Officially,  the  army  wished  to  cooperate  with  the  Indian 
9ureaj;  however,  -any  army  officers  in  the  West  shared  the  settlers' 
impatience  and  reverted  to  the  military  solution  when  given  the  op- 
port  uni ty . - I 

Throughout  the  Grant  administration  the  public  was  divided  over 
what  should  be  done  with  the  Indians.  On  23  January  1870  two  squadrons 
of  the  Second  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Major  Eugene  M.  Baker,  at¬ 
tacked  and  destroyed  a  piegan  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Marias  River 
in  Montana.  Baker  <,as  hailed  as  a  hero  in  Montana  and  branded  a  bar¬ 
barian  in  the  East.  On  30  April  1871  a  force  of  Tucson  citizens  massacred 
a  group  of  Apaches  at  Camp  Grant.  Again,  the  action  was  applauded  in 
Arizona  where  the  Apaches  had  burned  and  pillaqed  so  many  times.  Presi- 

ient  Grant  threatened  to  declare  -artial  law  unless  the  perpetrators 

77 

were  brought  to  trial  . 

In  1872  and  1P73  the  country  listened  for  news  of  the  Modoc  up¬ 
rising.  The  East  and  West  took  opposite  sides  in  the  Modoc  situation 
until  the  Modoc  leader.  Captain  Jack,  made  the  mistake  of  killing  General 
E.  S.  Canby  as  he  attempted  to  make  peace. 

By  1874  the  humanitarian  viewpoint  began  to  lose  support  as 
Indian  raids  became  more  numerous.  Western  settlers  were  extremely 
unhappy  witK  the  federal  government.  By  this  time  they  had  gained  a 
large  number  of  supporters  in  the  East  as  well.  Commercial  ventures 
were  stunted,  the  railroads  were  slowed  again  in  their  expansion,  and 
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new  -lining  areas  in  Indian  territory  were  being  probed. 

By  the  spring  of  1874,  miners  were  trying  to  get  permission  to 
prospect  in  the  Black  Hills.  Although  the  government  officially  upheld 
the  laws  to  keep  the  white  man  out,  a  steady  flow  of  miners  entered  the 
forbidden  region. In  July  1874  General  George  Crook,  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Platte,  ordered  over  twelve  hundred  miners  out  of  the 
area."  There  was  a  public  uproar  over  the  General's  action. 

In  February  1876  the  army  dispatched  troops  to  round  up  the 
Sioux  who  had  failed  to  report  to  the  reservation,  but  Sitting  Bull  had 
already  made  his  move  to  unite  the  Indians  for  war."-  The  Indian  Bureau 
became  concerned.  While  General  Sheridan  orgamred  a  punitive  expedition 
General  Crook  engaged  Crary  Horse  on  the  Rosebud  River  on  17  June  1876. 
The  climax  came  25  June  1876  when  General  George  A.  Custer  was  defeated 
at  the  Little  3ig  Horn.  8y  August  1876  Congress  had  enacted  legislation 
to  move  the  Indians  out  of  the  Black  Hills.  This  whole  sequence  of 
events  disclosed  one  plain  fact:  if  the  public  wanted  something,  such 
as  the  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  they  eventually  managed  to  get  it. 

Open  warfare  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  men  in  the  West 
continued  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Public  opinion  about 
the  Indian  problem  was  reflected  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  and 
special  interest  groups  applied  pressure  on  the  government  to  influence 
Indian  policy.  A  review  of  public  opinion  and  military  operations  and 
t”eir  '•elation  to  shifts  in  Indian  policy  make  up  the  core  of  this  thesis 
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CHAPTER  II 


ADVENT  OF  AN  AGGRESSION  POLICY 

The  great  Indian  peace  councils  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and  Fort 
Laramie  occupied  the  Indian  Peace  Commission  throughout  1867.  However, 
the  events  of  the  following  year  were  to  have  a  more  lasting  irpact  on 
Indian  policy.  The  year  186  saw  the  army  join  with  the  western  settlers 
to  recommend  greater  protective  measures  while  the  Indian  Bureau  supported 
by  the  eastern  humani tar ians  sought  to  placate  the  Indians. 

Eastern  humani tarians ,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Indians 
would  settle  down  on  their  assigned  reservations  and  turn  to  the  civilized 
ways  of  the  white  man,  argued  that  military  pressure  on  the  Indians  ag¬ 
gravated  rather  than  eased  hostilities  and  that  no  permanent  peace  could 
be  realized  until  the  Indians  themselves  saw  the  advantages  of  accepting 
the  white  man's  civil ization. •  The  Indian  Peace  Commission,  reporting  on 
the  events  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and  reflecting  the  humanitarian  view, 
believed  that  public  and  government  apathy,  uncertainty,  and  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  had  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  Indian  policy  and  the  ad¬ 
verse  impression  the  Indians  had  of  the  white  man's  ways.’7  The  Comission 
further  suggested  that  the  Indian  wars  were  caused  by  the  white  man's 
violation  of  treaties  with  the  Indians.  In  particular,  the  Commission 
cited  the  building  of  military  roads  through  the  Powder  River  country, 
ordering  the  southern  tribes  from  their  historic  hunting  grounds,  and 
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t^e  burning  of  the  Cheyenne  village  by  General  './infield  Hancock.  The 
Commission  also  condemned  the  Overland  Express  Company  for  ordering  its 
employees  to  shoot  all  Indians  near  their  stations  and  the  action  of 
the  governor  of  Montana  in  waging  war  against  the  Crows . ^ 

In  December  1867,  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  deceived 
by  the  glowing  reports  from  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and  had  assured  the 
nation  that  the  Indians  were  under  control  and  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
the  white  man.'*  Vet,  as  the  new  year  of  1868  began,  the  Powder  River 
country  was  under  the  control  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Bozeman  Road  was 
closed.  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  leader,  had  sent  word  to  Port  Laramie  in 
November  '.867  that  he  would  call  the  war  off  only  if  the  army  was  re¬ 
moved  *rom  Fort  Phil  Kearny  and  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  on  the  Bozeman  Road. 
The  government  accepted  this  condition  and  ordered  the  army  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements .  On  2  “arch  1868  Genera!  Grant  told  General 
Gillian  T.  Sherman  to  prepare  to  abandon  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  Reno,  and 
Fetterman.  The  next  day  he  added  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  to  the  list.'  This 
action  was  upsetting  to  the  army.  The  dosing  of  these  forts  after  so 
much  blood  had  been  spilled  was  a  humiliation  for  the  soldiers  and  was 
seen  as  a  lack  of  support  by  the  western  settlers.  The  gap  between  the 
citizens  vf  the  East  and  West  was  widened  considerably  by  this  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 

While  preparing  his  report,  for  Congress  on  the  events  of  1867, 
General  Sherman  expressed  to  the  news  media  his  view  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  should  be  transferred  back  to  the  War  Department.  The  citizens 
of  the  West  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  this  idea.  The  Atchison  Daily 


Champion .  4  June  1868,  wrote  that  the  two  departments.  War  and  Interior, 
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were  in  constant  conflict  on  the  Indian  problem  and  as  a  result  the 
Indians  were  neglected  and  their  treaties  were  broken  or  forgotten.  The 
editor  said.  The  savages  are  thus  provoked  to  war,  and  our  frontiers 
suffer  the  penalty.'  This  newspaper,  and  presumably  its  readers,  wanted 
t*e  department  of  government  which  made  the  treaties  to  have  the  power 
to  enforce  then.  Because  the  Interior  Department  did  not  have  the  means 
to  punish  violators,  it  should  not  be  given  the  power  to  make  treaties. 

".  .  .Nothing  is  plainer  than  this.'^ 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  government  was  going  to  set 
aside  large  amounts  of  land  north  of  the  Platte  3iver  for  a  great  Sioux 
reservation,  western  opDOSition  grow  very  strong.  The  vankton  'Jnipr  and 
Dakotan  called  the  reservation  scheme  'the  most  *oolish  .  .  .  invention 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  full  grown  man.  Sumors  of  gold 
in  the  Black  wi11s  -ade  giving  t"1s  area  to  the  Indians  unthinkable  to 
Dakotans.  The  attitude  in  Wyoming  was  much  the  sa-e.  Sold  had  been 

discovered  along  the  Sweetwater  and  prospector-.  had  high  hopes  of  find- 

q 

ing  the  yellow  metal  on  the  w’nd  Piver  and  *he  Big  Horn. 

’he  Indian  Peace  Comrission,  which,  ►■ad  negotiated  the  Medicine 
Lodge  treaties  and  met  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1967,  arrived 
again  at  Fort  Lara-ie  on  10  April  I860  to  convene  a  new  round  of  talks. 
Eastern  hutrani tar  Ians  hoped  for  success  over  the  previous  year,  confident 
that  by  giving  up  the  Powder  Piver  *  hP  negotiations  would  go  much  smoother. 
In  the  view  of  Western  settlers,  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaties  had  not 
brought  peace  and  they  remembered  that  the  new  Indian  depredations  had 
started  before  the  council  fires  were  cold.  The  right  before  the  new 
Fort  Laramie  -eeting  began,  the  Cheyenne  Leader  expressed  doubts  about 
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the  success  of  the  meeting: 

The  old  residents,  travelers,  freighters,  and  miners  of  the 
plains  and  mountains,  can  have  no  hope  of  peace  ....  They 

will  continue  to  rely  on  their  vigilance,  their  strong  hearts 

and  strong  arms  for  protection,  and  this  meeting  of  chiefs 
shall  be  unto  them  as  nothing.1? 

Although  runners  were  sent  to  Red  Cloud  and  other  hostile  chiefs 
to  infor-  them  of  the  government's  concession  of  the  Powder  River  forts 
and  to  invite  the^  to  -eet  with  the  Peace  Commission  at  Fort  Laramie, 

none  of  the  chiefs  were  there  to  -,eet  the  commissioners  when  they  ar¬ 

rived.  Finally,  Spotted  Tall,  leader  of  the  Brule  Sioux,  spoke  to  the 
commissioners,  but  did  not  have  the  authority  to  represent  any  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Sioux. •  ’he  draft  treaties  were  left  with  the  commandant 
of  Fort  Laramie  with  Instructions  to  secure  Red  Cloud's  signature.  The 
Indian  Peace  Commissioners  then  left  Fort  l.aramie  eo r  the  Cast  with  a 
feeling  of  pessimism  about  their  work. 

By  *he  summer  of  1868  Indian  depredations  and  murders  had  reached 
an  alarming  level.  The  elusive  peace  sought  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  Fort 
Lara~1e  had  not  been  realized.  The  failure  of  the  government  to  bring 
peace  to  the  West  through  the  use  of  diplomacy  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
public  suppor*  for  diplomatic  Initiatives  during  the  early  months  of 
1368  Senegal  Sherman  again  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  responsibility 
'or  Indian  a"airs  should  be  transferred  back  to  the  War  Department  where 
it  had  resided  prior  to  !P4B.  The  Atchison  Daily  Champion  aqreed  with 
General  Sherman. 

’he  Indian  Bureau,  usually  quick  to  blame  the  army  for  any  hos¬ 
tilities.  was  silent.  The  army  had  not  provoked  the  Indians  and  the 
government  had  honored  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  General  Sherman 
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bl ant'd  the  inaction  of  Congress  and  the  irresponsible  acts  of  citizens 
for  the  renewed  hostilities  of  the  tribes.  In  his  annual  report,  he 
said: 

Our  people  continue  ...  to  settle  on  exposed  points  of 
the  frontier,  to  travel  without  protection  ...  to  run  after 
every  wild  report  of  gold  .  .  .  thus  coming  into  daily  .  .  . 
contact  with  the  discontented  and  hostile  Indians. 12 

Citizens  in  the  East  agreed  with  the  assessment  and  concluded  that  part 
of  the  problem  with  the  Indians  and  the  government's  inability  to  find 
peace  was  caused  0y  'obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  traders,  specu¬ 
lators  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  peace  on  the  frontier."^ 

The  treaties  of  vedicine  Lodge  were  finally  ratified  on  25  July 
1868,  but  Congress  too*  until  24  February  1869  to  ratify  the  Fort  Laramie 
treaties  even  though  they  had  been  signed  by  Red  Cloud  ' n  November  1868.  ^ 
'he  public  considered  the  delay  in  Congress  as  contributory  to  the  renewed 
Indian  hostilities.  Congress  also  showed  its  indecisiveness  by  rejecting 
both  General  Sher-un's  reconrendat ion  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  back 
to  the  War  Departmen*  and  the  recomreoda*  Ion  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  make  the  Indian  Bureau  a  separate  department.  Instead,  the 
Congress  decided  to  leave  Indian  affairs  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  give  control  of  the  money  for  the  Indians  to  General  Sherman. 
When  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Orville  H.  Browning  attempted  to  limit 
General  Sherman's  role  as  a  disbursing  agent,  the  General  objected  to 
any  restrictions  and  Issued  an  order  establishing  two  ™*11 itary  districts. 
General  william  B.  Hazen  was  designated  to  command  the  one  in  the  south 
for  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  General  william  S. 
Harney  was  designated  to  command  the  one  in  the  north  for  the  Sioux.  In 


addition,  the  military  commanders  were  told  to  consider  themselves  agents 
in  their  area  for  all  Indians  without  reservations.^ 

3y  the  tine  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaties  were  ratified,  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  were  raiding  in  Texas.  Chiefs  Ten  Bears  and  Toshaway  led 
a  raid  through  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  then  across  the  Red  River  into 
’e*as  wrere  they  attacked  isolated  ranches  and  settlements  and  drove  off 
hundreds  of  horses  to  fill  the  herds  of  the  Comanche  braves.  They  also 
brought  back  scalps  and  prisoners  throughout  the  summer.1*’  General  Hazen 
compared  the  Indians  with  lepers  being  loose  on  the  streets  and  advocated 
t^e  use  of  force  to  drive  the  Indians  back  to  the  reservations . ^ 

By  the  end  of  July  1868  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who  had 
been  assembled  at  Fort  Lamed,  kansas,  to  collect  the  arms  and  ammunition 
promised  by  the  Peace  Commission,  disappeared  after  discovering  the  guns 
were  being  withheld.  The  Indians  were  suspected  of  moving  their  women 
and  children  to  the  south  for  security  and  from  where  they  could  return 
to  commit  hostile  acts  along  the  border.  General  Alfred  Sully  ordered 
all  commanders  in  his  department  to  concentrate  their  forces  along  the 
Arkansas  River  In  an  attempt  to  locate  the  Indians. •° 

Citizens  in  the  West  were  uncertain  about  the  protection  they 
could  expect  from  the  military.  Rumors  concerning  the  whereabouts  and 
the  number  of  Indians  were  numerous.  The  New  York  Times  discounted  much 
of  western  fears:  "We  can  .  .  .  hardly  credit  the  statement  (from  dis¬ 
patches)  that  one  Indian  chief  has  under  his  command  a  force  of  25,000 
braves,  at  whose  head  he  is  carrying  terror  and  desolation  across  the 
frontier."19  The  editor  agreed,  however,  that  action  needed  to  be  taken 
and  expressed  doubts  that  the  Indians  would  "now  conform,  to  the  agreement 


made  with  the  Commissioners." 

On  10  August  1863  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  surfaced  again, 
raiding,  burning  and  pillaging  new  settlements  along  the  Saline  and  Sol¬ 
omon  Rivers,  "he  Western  settlers  were  shocked  and  cried  that  this  was 
the  worst  disaster  since  the  Fetterman  massacre  in  December  1366."'  In 
the  East  news  reports  expressed  compassion  for  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  but 

also  warned  that  this  would  be  the  excuse  Westerners  would  use  to  rid  the 
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central  plains  of  the  Indian  population."  "he  Mew  York  Times  supported 
this  view: 

"he  accounts  of  recent  Indian  atrocities  in  Kansas 
are  fearful  to  contemplate.  A  large  band  of  Indians  has 
carried  death  and  destruction  to  a  peaceful  section  of  the 
State  ....  Hundreds  of  industrious  settlers  are  reported 
as  having  been  rendered  utterly  destitute  by  this  raid.  .  .  . 

"he  Indians  who  committed  these  outrages  .  .  .  owned  lands 
there  which  whites  coveted  and  were  deter-ined  to  seize.  .  .  . 

The  Kansas  papers  were  filled  with  outrageous  threats  of 
driving  out  these  tribes. “ 

9oth  in  t*e  East  and  west  the  public  ry  for  immediate  action  was 
recognized  by  the  govem-ent  and  the  army.  General  Sherman  responded  by 
sending  General  Philip  Sheridan  to  drive  all  the  Indians  in  Kansas  south 
of  the  state  line.  Sherman  lef*  the  task  of  providing  re'uge  to  the 
friendly  Comanches  and  dowas  to  General  uazen  and  allotted  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  that  purpose.’  At  the  same  time  other  Indians  were  crossing 
from  Kansas  to  Colorado  and  wreaking  great  havoc  in  that  territory.  Dis¬ 
patches  from  Denver  City  on  19  August  1868  reported  large  numbers  of 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  attacking  emigrants  and  stagecoaches  and  stealing 
horses  in  Colorado."11 

cear  of  the  Indians  increased  in  the  Great  Plains  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  excitement  prevailed  across  the  nation,  "he  public  demanded 
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action  and  if  the  federal  government  was  not  disposed  to  act  immediate1/, 
the  states  were.  '«Jhen  Governor  Frank  Hall  of  Colorado  called  for  vol- 
unteers  to  'pursue  the  savages,""  General  Sheridan  authorized  the  troops 
at  Fort  Reynolds  to  cooperate  with  him.  Eastern  humanitarians  saw  Hall's 
action  as  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  ex termi na t ion  .  Meanwhile,  in  Kansas, 
Governor  Samuel  J.  Crawford  obtained  government  sanction  to  expel  1  all 
the  Indians  fro-  the  state  by  any  means,  "he  army  and  the  citizenry. 

East  and  <^est,  were  ready  for  ar~ed  action,  and  such  a  oolicy  of  aggres- 
sion  was  supported  by  ~ost  newspapers . 

Against  this  overwhelming  cry  for  action,  Edward  W.  Wvnkoop, 
government  agent  'or  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  with  the  'ull  support  of 
Superintendent  "homas  Murphy  and  influential  Eastern  humanitarian  groups, 
stood  undaunted  and  attempted  to  shi't  the  bla-e  away  'rom  the  Indians. 
Wyflkoop  contended  that  mary  of  the  Indians  ’iving  in  Kansas  were  peace¬ 
ful  and  had  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  ue  was  opposed  to 
driving  these  Indians  "from  their  lands  which  have  been  secured  to  them 

by  treaties  .  .  .(and  to)  confining  the~  on  tracts  .  .  .  unknown  to  them, 

7 1 

depriving  them  of  their  means  of  living.  .  .  . "  Wynkoop  wanted  to  sum¬ 
mon  friendly  Indians  to  Fort  La-ned  where  they  could  be  protected  from 
white  settlers.  The  New  York  T imes  supported  Wynkoop  in  an  of'-^and  wav 
by  pointing  out  that  the  citizens  of  Kansas  "had  *'or  several  years  attempted 

to  '■oot  the  Indians  'rom  the  land";  and  although  the  guilty  should  be  pun- 

no 

ished,  "robbing  the  innocent"  would  not  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

As  General  Sherman  and  General  Sheridan  planned  their  war  strategy. 
Governor  Craw'ord  of  Kansas  Issued  a  proclamation  that  declared  that  a 
general  war  existed  in  Kansas  and  called  for  "five  companies  of  cavalry. 
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to  be  organized  from  the  militia  of  the  State,  for  service  upon  the 

*>Q 

border .  7  Meantime,  General  Sheridan  and  General  Hazen  met  with  the 

Comanches  and  Kiowas  on  20  September  1868  at  Fort  Larned  and  told  them 
that  they  would  have  to  report  to  their  agency  or  be  treated  as  hostile. 
Seventeen  hundred  Indians,  seven  hundred  of  then  Comanches,  reported  to 
Fort  Cobb,  General  Hazen's  headquarters,  in  the  Leased  District.  They 
were  hungry  and  asked  to  be  fed.  General  Hazen  found  it  difficult  to  care 
for  such  a  large  number  of  Indians. ^ 

The  public  reacted  favorably  to  the  initiatives  to  date  of  Generals 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  in  quelling  the  raids  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  With 
the  exception  o c  Indian  Agent  Wynkoop  and  his  supporters,  citizens  in  the 
East  and  the  West  preferred  the  new  aggressive  policy  to  the  indecisive 
■’•ethod  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Although  the  New  fork  Times  had  condemned 
armed  warfare  during  the  last  Indian  War,  the  paper  supported  the  "most 
strengent  measures'  because  this  uprising  was  started  by  the  Indians. ^ 

After  the  councils  of  “edlcine  Lodge  and  Fort  Laramie.  Congress 
approved  over  $7,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  gifts  and  annuities  for  the 
Indians.  Large  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  trinkets,  guns  and  ammunition 
we^e  Issued.  The  Indians  considered  these  councils  more  important  for  the 
receipt  of  gifts  than  for  making  binding  agreements.  When  the  supply  of 
gifts  slowed,  the  Indians  became  hostile.  The  public  viewed  this  renewed 
warfare  by  the  Indians  as  a  breach  of  *aith,  and  angry  citizens  demanded 
1*Tnediate  action.  The  New  York  Tines,  usually  pro-humanitarian,  felt  that 
the  Indian  atrocities  would  "disarm  the  most  humane  apologist  among  the 
wMtes,  utterly  change  our  Indian  policy,  and  .  .  .  authorize  and  justify 
the  most  stringent  measures  whirh  our  military  commanders  in  the  disturbed 
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district  may  inaugurate  and  execute." 

Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  agreed  that  the  way  to  end  the  dep¬ 
redations  and  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  was  to  remove  them  from 
the  territories  that  were  being  harassed.  They  made  plans  to  drive  all 
the  Indians  in  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  an  area  beyond  the  Platte  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers  and  remote  from  the  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads. 

Anxious  to  see  the  Trans-Mississippi  West  cleared  of  Indians,  the  public 
supported  the  general's  plan  for  a  winter  campaign.  General  Sheridan 
later  explained  his  reason  for  this  campaign: 

The  experience  of  many  years  of  this  character  of  Indian 
depredations  with  security  to  themselves  and  families  in  winter, 
had  made  them  very  confident  and  bold.  ...  So  boldly  had  this 
system  of  murder  and  robbery  been  carried  on,  that  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  people  had  been  murdered  since  June  1862.  .  .  . 

To  disbase  (sic)  the  minds  of  the  savages  of  this  confident  sec¬ 
urity,  and  to  strike  them  at  a  period  at  which  they  were  most.  .  . 
helpless  .  .  .  became  necessary. ’3 

While  plans  were  being  made  for  the  winter  campaign,  the  amy  pre¬ 
pared  for  compat.  In  August  the  Seventh  Cavalry  moved  to  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Tenth  Cavalry  went  to  the  Republican  River.  In  September  the 

Fifth  Cavalry  was  sent  to  the  Republican  River  to  support  the  Tenth  Cav- 
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airy.  General  Sheridan  ^ad  also  sent  his  aide,  vajor  George  A.  Forsyth, 
to  enlist  a  company  of  frontiersmen  from  Kansas  to  protect  the  railroad 
lines  nean  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas.  After  recruiting  a  *orce  of  frontiersmen 
at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  he  advanced  along  the  smoky  Hill  River  to  Fort 
Wallace. 

Major  Forsyth  suggested  to  General  Sheridan  that  a  small,  lightly 
equipped,  fast-moving  organization  had  a  better  chance  of  locating  the 
Indians  and  making  them  ^ 1 g h t  than  a  large  one.  On  10  September  1868, 

Major  Forsyth  took  fifty  men  and  rode  across  the  flood  plain  of  the 
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Arikara  River,  a  branch  of  the  Republican,  to  a  point  ninety-five  miles 
•vest  of  fort  Wallace.  On  the  morning  of  17  September  1SC8  the  soldiers 
spotted  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  on  the  bluffs 
about  two  miles  away.  vajor  Forsyth  crossed  to  a  small  island  that  was 
covered  with  brush  and  dismounted  his  men.  T*e  Indians,  now  estimated  at 
seven  hundred,  attacked.  The  battle  lasted  all  day  and  into  the  night, 
and  Forsyth's  men  held  their  ground.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  two 
scouts  slipped  out  of  the  camp  and  made  their  way  back  to  Fort  Wallace 
for  help.  It  took  r-e  scouts  until  23  September  to  reach  the  fort.  In 
the  -’eantime,  Vajor  Forsyth  resisted  the  Indians  tor  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  shot  through  the  left  led  and  right  hip.  Lieutenant 
3eecKer,  for  whom  the  Island  was  later  named,  was  shot  in  several  places 
and  his  back  was  broken.  Doctor  Moore,  the  surgeon,  was  shot  in  the  head, 
and  two  scouts  were  killed.  All  the  livestock  was  killed,  and  the  so’diers 
nad  to  eat  horse  flesh  for  another  nine  days  until  hPip  arrived.  Back  at 
Fort  Wallace,  the  commandant  o*  the  fort  sent  one  hundred  -en  with  pro¬ 
visions,  ammunition,  and  horses  to  rorsyth's  relie*.  ue  also  sent  runners 
to  find  Colonel  Louis  u.  Carpenter,  who  was  about  forty-five  miles  to  the 
west,  to  get  him  to  provide  assistance  ' 

The  significance  of  the  3att!e  of  Beecher's  Island  was  the  attention 
it  focused  on  the  emerging  aggression  policy  wMch  was  *inding  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  Cast.  The  New  fori.  Jime_s  concluded: 

The  moral  of  the  whole  story  Rattle  of  Beecher's  Island'  is 
the  necessity  of  vigorous,  untrammeled  action  against  the  Indians 
...  .It  must  now  be  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  Cheyenne. 
Arapahoe  and  Sioux  Indians  are  on  the  war-trail,  that  they  are 
well  supplied  .  .  .  with  Improved  firearms;  that  our  own  troops 
are  comparati vel y  weak  in  numbens.  There  is  no  hope  of  doing 
anything  with  these  Indians  until  they  have  been  once  or  twice 
soundly  thrashed. 36 
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When  the  Indian  Peace  Commission  met  in  Chicago  on  7  October  1868, 
the  events  of  the  Saline  and  Solomon  Rivers  and  Beecher's  Island  were 
fresh  in  their  minds.  Samuel  F.  Tappan  insisted  that  the  Indians  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  fight,  but  General  Sherman  violently  disagreed  as  did 
the  American  public.  Those  who  wanted  aggressive  action  were  able  to  com¬ 
pletely  control  the  proceedings  and  decide  the  Commission's  recommendations 
to  the  President.  The  Commission  resolved  that  the  government  should  rec¬ 
ognize  existing  treaties  with  Indians  and  feed  and  clothe  those  Indians 
who  abided  by  the  treaty  provisions;  that  no  longer  should  the  government 
recognize  the  Indian  tribes  as  "domestic  dependent  nations"  to  be  dealt 
with  di pi omat ical 1 y ;  that  the  Indians  should  be  held  individually  account¬ 
able  for  their  actions  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  like 
other  citizens;  that  no  more  treaties  would  be  -ade  with  the  Indians;  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  be  tnn^ferred  bach  to  the  War  Denart-ent . 
General  Sherman  also  called  'or  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  Indian  hunting  rignts  outside  the  assigned  reser- 
vations.  when  the  Indian  Peace  Commission  adjourned,  the  principle  of 
using  armed  force  to  carry  out  the  peace  policy  Kad  been  established.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sher-an  ''ad  won  a  victory  'or  his  aggressive  plans  of  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign.  With  confidence,  he  hurried  back  to  his  ‘'eadquarters ,  and  on 
9  October  1968  Issued  orders  to  General  Sheridan  to  set  the  campaign  in 
motion. On  25  October  1968  the  \ew  York  Times  expressed  approval  of 
General  Sherman's  action: 

I'  he  possesses  the  power  and  'eels  authorized,  we  can 
trust  General  Sherman  to  carry  out  this  policy.  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
eral  Shenman  has  the  confidence  and  will  h4ve  the  support  of 
the  public  in  carrying  out  any  measures  which  he  may  conceive 
for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 
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The  Times  predicted  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  policy  at  its  next 
session  because  it  was  "the  only  alternative  which  remains  for  us  to 
do."39 

During  the  fall  of  1868,  General  Sheridan  provided  only  enough 
troops  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities  in  Kansas,  because 
his  main  concprn  was  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming  winter  offensive.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  had  instructed  Sheridan  to  bring  destruction  to  the  Cheyennes 

and  Arapahoes  'or  failing  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  and 
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to  see  that  these  Indians  were  'soundly  whipped. "  The  Ar"-y  and  Navy 
Journal  agreed  that  we  have  long  enough  supplied  t*e  Indians  with  powder 
and  ball  and  .  .  .  the  newest  and  best  breech  loaders  ..herewith  t0  mg 
such  officers  as  Moore  and  3eecher  dr<j  suggested  that  it  was  time  to 
breax  up  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its  'riends.  The  Journa 1  contended  the 
Indians  had  respect  'or  the  ar^y  and  t*e  word  of  its  officers,  but  that 
the  conflict  between  t*e  army  and  the  Indian  Bureau  a "Tewed  **e  Indians  to 
ta«e  advantage  of  the  situation.  Although  the  Jour -a "  agreed  with  the  worth 
of  the  reservation  system,  it  rec enrended  that  all  the  agents  should  be 
military  officers .“ * 

Genenal  Sheridan's  plan  'or  the  winter  campaign  included  an  attack 
upon  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  their  winter  sanctuaries  along  the 
Republican  and  wa:>ita  Rivers.  Me  organijed  tKree  colu~ns  for  the  task. 

~he  first  colu-n  le^t  Fort  3ascor,  New  we*ico.  on  18  November  1868. 

It  was  led  by  *^ajor  Andrew  W.  Evans  and  consisted  of  563  men,  si*  troops 
0'  the  Third  Cavalry,  two  companies  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Infantry  and 
an  artillery  section  of  'our  mountain  howitzers.  ’heir  destination  was 
the  South  Canadian  River  The  second  column,  led  by  yajor  Eugene  A  Carr, 
departed  Fort  Lyon.  Colorado,  on  2  December  I°68  and  went  in  a  southernly 


direction  towards  Antelope  Hill  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Red  River. 

'his  column  of  seven  troops  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  four  troops  of  the 
'enth  Cavalry  and  one  troop  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  totaled  650  men.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan  accompanied  the  third  column  of  eleven  troops  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  five  infantry  companies  and  was  supposed  to  have  included  the 
Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavalry.  The  Kansas  unit  did  not  arrive  by  22  November 
and  General  Sheridan  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  A.  Custer  to  move 
the  column  without  them.  On  the  morning  of  23  November  the  third  column, 
800  strong,  headed  south  *or  the  Washita  River.  *■ 

On  the  morning  of  27  November  1868  Custer  reached  his  objective, 
91ack  Kettle's  band  of  Cheyennes.  He  attacKed  the  sleeping  village  and 
Irove  the  Indians  'nto  the  snow,  killing  113  warriors  and  capturing  53 
women  and  children.  He  burned  the  village,  destroyed  all  t*e  provisions, 
and  slaughtered  300  horses. ^  Some  o‘  the  Cheyennes  managed  to  escape. 
Major  Joel  J .  Elliott  chased  one  group  down  the  w'ashita  valley  where  he 
ran  into  other  Indians  who  killed  hi-  and  his  men.  5y  -id-morning  other 
wamiors.  well  armed  and  ready  to  fight,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  attacked 
"aster1.  *orce.  "uster  set  up  his  defenses  and  "ade  limited  counter  at¬ 
tacks  throughout  the  day.  In  the  late  afternoon  Custer  moved  his  force 

down  the  va'ley  and  the  Indians  withdrew  to  protect  their  own  vil’ages. 
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This  allowed  Custer  to  make  his  escape. 

Genera'  Sheridan  considered  the  3attle  of  ‘he  Washita  a  resounding 
access,  proving  the  soundness  of  the  winter  campaign.  Not  only  had  the 
ar-y  closed  with  and  defeated  the  Indians,  but  more  important,  by  destroy¬ 
ing  t h e  1  r  provisions,  horses,  ar-'s  and  shelter,  the  army  had  dealt  a  blow 
that  severely  crippled  the  Chevennes'  ability  to  wage  war  in  the  future. 
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The  New  York  Times  gave  its  approval  to  the  army's  campaign  and  praised 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Custer  for  his  success: 

The  fight  on  the  Washita  is  proof  of  the  theory  that  a 
Winter  campaign,  and  that  alone,  can  avail  against  the  Indians. 

It  is  a  hard  and  perilous  affair.  .  .  .  Troops  are  lost  or 
frozen  in  the  blinding  snow;  supplies  are  ice-bound  in  rivers.  .  .  . 
But  "stout  hearts"  will  do  much;  and  one  or  two  repetitions  of 
Custer's  victory  will  give  us  peace  on  the  Plains. *5 

Sheridan  reported  that  "The  blow  Custer  struck  was  a  hard  one,  and  fell  on 

the  guiltiest  of  all  the  bands  -  that  of  Black  Kettle.  It  was  this  band 

that,  without  provocation,  had  -assacred  the  settlers  on  the  Saline  and 

Solomon,  and  perpetrated  cruelties  too  fiendish  for  recital."-1^  A  loud 

protest  from  Eastern  humanitarians  regarding  the  Battle  of  the  Washita 

caused  General  Sheridan  to  reveal  the  deeds  of  Black  Kettle's  band  of 

Indians,  *<e  produced  a  sworn  statement  from  Edmund  Guerriere,  a  resident 

of  Colorado  ’erritory,  who  was  with  Black  Kettle  during  his  raids  on  the 

Saline  and  Solomon  Rivers  and  who  swore  to  the  depredations  and  murders 

that  took  place  there. 

’he  Atchison  Daily  Champion,  reporting  on  comments  #rom  the  Indian 

Bureau,  presented  a  di"erent  version  of  the  winter  offensive  from  that 

given  by  army  sources.  According  to  the  Bureau,  the  fight  with  Black 

Kettle's  Cheyennes  "occurred  upon  the  reservation  that  the  Government  had 

set  aside  eor  the  Indians,  and  that  the  tribes  destroyed  have  not  coimitted 
47 

depredations . "  ^embers  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission  accused  the  army 
of  attacking  'peaceful  bands  which  were  on  the  -arch  to  their  new  reser¬ 
vations  .  Cn  9  December  1868  A.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
called  for  the  inrediate  end  to  the  "war  policy"  and  asked  the  government  to 
organize  a  new  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  with  sole  power  and  accountability 
for  the  Indians.  He  wrote  of  the  Indians:  "We  have  taken  their  heritage.  .  . 
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Now  it  is  too  much  we  carve  for  them  liberal  reservations  out  of  their 
own  lands.  ...  If  we  find  them  fierce,  hostile  and  revengeful,  .  .  . 
let  us  remember  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  injustice,  oppres¬ 
sion  and  wrong  heaped  upon  them  by  our  race."^  The  Sacramento  Union 
disagreed  with  Taylor  and  suggested  that  the  military  could  provide  a 
more  honest  execution  of  the  Indian  policy  and  should  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.^ 

The  oublic,  in  general,  was  elated  by  the  army's  successes. 

They  thought  it  was  quite  an  accomplishment.  'Fighting  Indians  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  in  their  own  villages,  and  tracking  them  in  snow  twelve 
inches  deep,  is  a  new  business  for  our  soldiers.'  In  rebuttal  to  the 
Eastern  human i tar ians  ,  the  New  York  'ires  continued: 

The  Indian  agent,  as  usual,  is  apprehensive  that  innocent 
Indians  will  suffer  in  the  campaign.  The  agents  are  always 
apprehensive  of  something  of  this  sort.  We  admit,  too,  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  this,  but  the  necessity  of  striking 
a  hard  blow  has  long  been  apparent.  No  Indians  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  go  to  the  reservation  will  suffer. 51 

On  12  December  1868  Wynkoop  resigned  his  post  as  agent  for  the 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.  His  very  eloquent  letter  of  ’•esignation 

«*as  published  in  newspapers  across  the  country  and  added  fuel  to  the 

humanitarian  fire.  He  left  the  impression  that  he  was  being  forced  to 

gather  his  Indians  into  the  Washita  valley  much  as  a  Judas'  goat  for 

the  slaughter.  He  told  the  press  that  the  3attle  of  the  Washita  was  no  more 

than  a  massacre  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Sand  Creek. ^ 

Cn  Christmas  Day  another  of  Sheridan's  columns,  led  by  Major  Andrew 

F.  Evens,  found  the  Comanches  camped  at  Soldier  Spring  on  the  western  end 

of  the  Wichita  Mountains.  With  about  300  troopers  from  the  Third  Cavalry, 
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Evans  attacked,  driving  the  Conanches  fron  their  camp.  He  killed  twenty- 
five  warriors  and  burned  their  village.  The  Comanches,  aided  by  the 
‘iowas,  counterattack ed .  Unable  to  defeat  the  soldiers,  the  Indians 
eventually  gave  up.  This  battle,  like  that  of  Custer  on  the  Washita, 
was  significant  because  the  Indians  lost  their  means  to  wage  war.  “ 

3oth  of  these  battles  caused  the  Indians  to  turn  themselves  in  at  Fort 
Cobb  and  declare  to  General  Haren  that  they  were  friendly. 

On  *iew  /ear's  Cay,  1969,  leneral  Sheridan  telegraphed  his  report 
on  the  winter  .  impaign  'ron  Fort  Cobb.  He  credited  Major  Even's  destruction 
•  ••  Comanche  village  on  Christmas  Day  as  the  "final  blow  to  the  backbone 
of  the  Indian  Rebel ’ion.  He  reported  ‘Hat  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne 

chiefs  had  core  to  Fort  Cobb  on  ?!  December  16  to  surrender  and  rake  ar¬ 
rangements  'or  their  people  to  core  to  the  reservation,  ’he  Indians  -ade 
no  demands  except  to  ask  for  protection  from  further  operations  of  the 
army.  In  answer  to  ‘.he  Commissioner  of  Indian  Adairs  and  Eastern  human¬ 
itarian  statements  about  the  massacre  o'  innocent  Indians,  General 
Sheridan  denied  that  the  Sattle  o'  the  washita  took  place  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  that  he  nad  found  photographs  of  his  murdered  courier  at  Black 
Kettle's  camp  which  had  been  stolen  ‘ro~  the  scene  of  outrages  on  the 
Solomon  and  Saline  Rivers.'" 

Whi’e  ‘he  winter  campaign  *as  in  progress,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  on  9  December  1869,  voted  to  transfer  the  Bureau  o'  Indian 
A"airs  ba  k  to  the  Ai\r  Department.  By  a  vote  of  116  to  2 7,  the  House 
overwnel-i ngl y  passed  the  bill,  indicating  support  for  the  winter  campaign 
and  the  aggressive  policy  executed  bv  the  ar-v.  The  Ar-y  and  Navy  Journal 
reported  that  "Action  so  prompt  -  completed  on  the  very  day  after  assembly 
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of  the  Congress  -  has  been  like  a  bomb  shell  in  the  Indian  lobby. 

Throughout  December  1868  and  January  1869,  the  public  basked  in 
the  glory  of  the  military  victories  of  the  winter  campaign.  The  Eastern 
humanitarians  were  outgunned  and  outshouted,  but  they  still  maintained 
powerful  allies  in  Congress,  When  it  was  time  to  bring  the  transfer 
measure  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  "Indian  Ping"  managed  to  get  it 
delayed.  On  2  January  1869  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  described  the 
Indian  Sing  as  a  'ew  placeholders,  a  few  philanthropists  and  a  few 
plunderers,  its  head  and  front  are  at  Washington,  and  not  on  the  Plains; 
its  nucleus  is  the  Indian  Bureau,  its  strenqth  t*e  horde  of  Indian  agents, 
contractors,  and  peddlers,  its  boundary  the  ~agic  circle  of  the  'Indian 
Sing' 

Sher-an  and  Sheridan  had  won  their  battle  with  the  Congress  and 
had  gained  the  support  of  the  American  public  during  the  winter  campaign, 
'his  forced  the  Eastern  humani tar ians  to  regroup  and  start  again  in  1869. 
The  need  'or  military  force  as  a  part  of  future  peace  initiatives  had 
been  established,  and  from  this  point  on,  the  public  would  demand  the 
use  for  force  when  the  Indians  left  their  reservations  and  committed  dep¬ 
redations.  The  humanitarians  would  have  to  accept  this  and  find  other 
ways  to  protect  the  "noble  red  man."  The  next  round  of  d  1  saqree'-ents 
between  the  ar-y  and  *he  defenders  of  the  Indians  began  with  tKe  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  GRANT  PEACE  POLICY 

On  A  March  1869  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  army  viewed  this  event  as  one  of  good  fortune 
and  expected  added  support  'or  its  aggressive  Indian  policy.  The  public 
was  jubi'ant  over  the  army's  successful  winter  campaign  and  hoped  that 
the  action  of  the  military,  combined  with  the  hard  line  recommendations 
of  the  Indian  Peace  Comission,  would  bring  an  end  to  the  Indian  problem. - 
'he  new  year,  however,  brought  more  hostilities,  bickering  between  the 
army  and  the  Indian  9ureau,  and  disagreements  between  the  President  and 
Congress . 

The  army  had  made  progress  in  the  field  in  1868  and  consequently 
the  ^ouse  of  3epmsentat  i  ves  had  voted  to  transfer  t*e  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  back  to  the  «^ar  Department.  The  Senate,  however,  delayed  action 
until  186}  because  the  Comittee  on  Indian  Affairs  opposed  the  measure. 

The  Comittee  preferred  to  increase  the  power  o f  the  Indian  Bureau  by 

2 

expanding  it  to  a  cabinet  department."  The  public  blamed  the  "Indian 
Ring'  'o r  the  'allure  of  the  bill  to  pass.  The  Atchison  Dally  Champion 
predicted  that  the  -easure  would  not  pass  in  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and,  in  'act,  it  was  ef'ectively  defeated  throughout  the  Grant  years. 

Although  the  military  success  of  General  Custer  and  Major  Evens 
during  the  winter  campaign  consolidated  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  on 
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reservations  near  Fort  Sill,  their  victories  were  short  lived.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers  under  the  leadership  of  Tall  Bull  and 
the  other  Cheyennes  under  Little  Robe  north  of  the  Republican  River  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  was  an  indicator  of  failure.  It  was  reported 
that  this  movement  was  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
warriors  in  the  southern  Indian  districts  with  the  government's  failure 
to  furnish  the  supplies  promised  by  the  army  in  return  for  Indian  movement 
onto  the  reservations  during  the  winter  campaign.  In  addition  to  the 
Cheyennes,  forty  lodges  of  the  Arapahoes  and  half  the  Kiowa  nation  under 
Satanta  and  Spotted  "ail,  all  of  whom  had  refused  to  surrender,  were  still 
on  the  Red  River  threatening  the  border  of  Texas.  ^ 

Into  this  hostile  environment  surrounding  Indian  affairs  came  the 
new  President.  As  he  stood  before  an  anxious  nation  to  make  bis  inaugural 
address,  it  was  clear  to  all  but  the  -ost  casual  observer  that  President 
Grant  was  no  longer  the  well-known  supporter  of  the  army  philosophy  of 
whipping  the  Indians  into  submission,  but  that  he  had  his  own  views  of 
Indian  affairs.  He  spoke  of  a  more  humanitarian  policy  stating  that  he 
would  favor  any  course  towards  them  the  Indians,  whic  tends  to  their 
civilization  and  ultimate  citizenship.'-1  He  did  not  propose  to  defeat 
them  nor  did  he  Insist  that  the  Indian  Bureau  could  function  properly 
only  under  the  kar  Department.  Instead,  he  spoke  of  a  new  policy,  later 
known  as  the  "Grant  Peace  Policy,"  or  the  policy  of  "conquest  by  kind¬ 
ness,  which  left  control  of  Indian  affairs  in  civilian  hands. 

With  the  reservation  system  at  the  heart  of  his  policy.  Grant 
set  out  to  organize  a  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  oversee  fund  dis¬ 
bursements,  to  solicit  the  nomination  of  Indian  agents  and  superintendents 
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from  church  groups,  and  to  press  for  the  revocation  of  the  treaty  system 
which  viewed  the  Indian  tribes  as  "domestic  dependent  nations."^ 

As  the  President's  plan  became  known  to  the  public,  the  public 
voiced  full  support.  The  American  citizenry  had  for  some  time  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  corruption  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  mysterious  con¬ 
nection  with  the  "Indian  Ring."  News  of  the  reorganization  and  removal 
of  questionable  officials  by  the  admi nistra t ion  brought  applause.  The 
Atchison  Daily  Champion  wrote  that  the  efforts  tne  new  admi ni s tra t ion 

would  exert  "to  rout  the  shysters  and  speculators  who  have  made  the  Indian 
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service  synonymous  with  trickery  and  rascality,"  would  be  welcomed, 
when  it  was  announced  that  General  J.  1.  Cox  was  oroposed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  com¬ 
mented  that  this  would  be  a  "severe  blow'  to  the  "Indian  Ring."0  The 
nomination  of  Ely  Parker  for  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
generated  favorable  comments  er om  the  Atchison  Daily  Champion.  The  editor 
praised  Parker  as  a  man  who  could  not  be  "bought,  coaxed,  or  frightened  by 
the  great  Indian  Ring.",J  Parker's  nomination  was  confirm, ed  in  the  Senate 
on  13  April  136?  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  twelve,  and  he  assumed  office 
on  26  April  1369. 11 

Ely  Parker  had  been  Grant's  private  secretary  during  the  Civil 
war  and  was  respected  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  new 
Commissioner  o'  Indian  Affairs  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  Indian.  He 
considered  the  Indians  to  be  wards  of  the  government  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  the  responsible  agency  for  regulating  their  activities. 

He  further  believed  that  the  only  practical  solution  to  the  Indian  problem 
was  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  redmen.  Quaker  agents  fit  into  his 
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ideas  for  a  peaceful  Indian  administration. 

The  New  York  Times  recommended  that  Ely  Parker  and  the  'Quaker 
experiment'  be  given  a  "fair  trial,"  because  the  tine  was  right  for  such 
an  experiment,  first,  because  the  hostile  tribes  had  been  "soundly 
thrashed’  and  were  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  be  approached  with  peace 
o"erings;  second,  because  the  Quakers  had  two  million  dollars  at  their 
aisDOsal  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians;  third,  because  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  rid  of  the  corrupt  officials  who  had  previously 
dealt  with  the  Indians,  and  last,  because  the  Bureau  and  the  army  seemed 
to  be  working  together.*' 

The  Central  and  Southern  Super i ntendenc ies  were  turned  over  to 
the  Quakers,  'his  area  included  most  of  the  Plains  tribes  that  were  still 
hostile,  "he  rest  of  the  superlntendenc ies  and  agencies  were  staffed  by 
irmy  officers  on  special  duty  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Adairs.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  army  was  responsible  'or  all  Indians  'ound  of'  the  reservations . ‘ ' 
When  the  Atchison  Daily  Champior  learned  that  t*e  Quakers  would  recieve  two 

million  dollars  'or  their  mission,  the  editor  commented  that  that  little 
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job  would  be  cheap  at  twenty  times  the  sun.  ’  The  New  York  Times  sup¬ 
ported  the  use  of  these  volunteer  agents  'rom  religious  groups  and  pointed 
out  the  economy  of  such  a  move  using  General  william  3.  Hazen  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  While  he  was  at  Fort  Cobb,  his  expenses  had  been  only  one-third 
the  amount  used  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  the  same  articles. 

The  Times  looked  forward  to  seeing  what  the  Quakers  could  do  with  govern¬ 
ment  finances . 1 ' 


On  10  April  1868  Congress  approved  two  million  dollars  for  the 
President  to  use  in  maintaining  peace  among  the  Indians.  The  money  for 


the  'Quaker  experiment"  came  from  these  funds.  In  addition,  as  a  part 
of  the  appropr  ia  t  ion ,  the  President  was  authorized  to  organize  a  Eoard 
of  Commissioners  to  oversee  the  disbursement  of  these  and  other  funds 
to  be  made  ava il abl e . 

On  3  June  1869  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  established 

by  Executive  Order,  and  the  positions  were  filled  with  well  known  and 

respected  citizens.  The  Commission  was  chartered  to  administer  Indian 

a**’airs  in  cooperation  with  the  new  Indian  Bureau.  It  was  authorized  to 

inspect  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Indian  superintendencies 

and  agencies,  to  be  present  at  the  payment  of  annuities  and  councils  with 
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the  Indians,  and  to  oversee  the  purchase  of  supplies.  "he  New  York  Tires 
expressed  optimism  because  -en  of  such  character  were  involved  with  Indian 
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a**a1rs.  '  "he  Times  thought  it  'cheaper  to  support  them  the  Indians  as 
paupers  than  to  subdue  them  as  enemies."  provided  the  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  fact  reached  the  Indians,  'his  was  a  task  for  which  the  Times 
thought  the  Quakers  were  suited.  If  the  reservations  of  the  Colorado 

and  kansas  tribes  were  changed,  t^ere  was  no  good  reason  why  the  "mild 
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rule  of  the  Quakers  should  not  be  successful." 

While  Vincent  Colyer,  a  well  kncwr  New  fork  philanthropist  and 
representa t i ve  of  the  humanitarian  Society  of  New  York,  roamed  the  plains 
under  the  auspices  of  the  President,  looking  for  ways  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
the  snows  melted  and  a  new  season  of  Indian  depredations  and  murders  be¬ 
gan. *9  On  the  night  of  13  April  1869  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle  were 

PC) 

stolen  by  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Medicine  Bluf*.  Indian  Territory.*-0 
On  13  Ma  y  1869  Major  Eugene  A.  Carr,  operating  out  o c  Fort  Lyon,  reported 
that  he  encountered  150  Indian  ledges  on  Beaver  Creek.  When  he  was  spotted. 
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the  Indians  advanced  and  a  battle  ensued.  Carr's  forces  routed  the 

Indians  and  followed  t^em  for  130  riles  before  they  dispersed.  *e  1eft 

the  trail  without  a  decisive  blow  being  struck.  ^ 

>.  T9  uay  1869  the  Chicago  Tines  rep*  rted  more  Je: re  tat  ions  in 

22 

■ansas.  Dispatches  from  Fort  Leaverworth  on  1  June  '.‘69  indicated  that 
about  twenty  settlers  were  nil  led  t.  Indians  in  we  tern  -ansas  during  the 
preceeding  week:  "The  scene  o'  the  operations  has  extended  'rom  the  Pe- 
publlciR  and  Solomon  Pivers  to  the  end  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway. 
Settlers  in  that  part  of  the  state  are  scattered,  and  very  much  exposed.  "’" 
A  report  from  Topeka ,  • ansas,  on  J  June  1869  indicated  that  thirteen  people 
were  killed  by  Indians  In  Saline  County  and  citizens  were  moving  eastward 
away  *ror  the  hostile  area. 

As  public  indignation  increased,  a  reporter  predicted  that  if 

’Cua«er  agents  do  not  hurry  ap,  the  poor,  innocent'  savages  will  destroy 

y  a 

all  the  frontier  settlements  in  r^nsas  and  Colorado  •  By  6  June  I  69 
the  Chicago  Times  was  reporting  Indian  "war  parties'  a1!  over  ttM  centra" 
plains.'  Dispatches  from  Fort  Leavenwortn  on  6  June  1H69  reported  that 
General  M11es'  couriers  had  found  two  more  bodies  on  the  SaHna.  *  The 

Chicago  Ti-es  complained  that  the  Indians  were  devastating  tKe  settlements 
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on  the  Solomon  and  Republican  Pivers  once  -’ore.4'' 

General  Christopher  C.  Augur,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Platte,  telegraphed  from  Omaha  that  he  needed  help  immediately.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Major  Carr  at  Fort  Lyon  to  move  his  troops  guickly  to  Fort 
yc°h«rson  on  the  Platte  River.  On  12  June  1869  General  Sheridan  reported 
that  the  depredations  in  Kansas  were  being  perpetrated  by  t*-e  Cheyennes 
who  ha;j  spent  the  winter  in  the  Powder  Piver  country  and  had  just  lately 
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"oveu  down  Into  Kansas.  On  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  President  Grant 
directed  jenerjls  Sheridan  and  John  M.  Schofield  to  send  troops  to  pro- 
tect  the  'ines  of  the  -ansas  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  settlers  along 
the  *>ontier  of  Kansas.  The  new  Indian  troubles  furnished  "conclusive 
evidence  that  *he  savages  are  determined  to  keep  up  the  bloody  and  re- 

'ontless  war  all  along  our  frontier.  The  attacks  on  the  settlements  were 
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wholly  unprovoked."" 

In  the  midst  of  the  Indian  attacks  in  Kansas,  which  increased 
every  Ja«.  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Adairs  received  a  telegram  from 
’  noc  n  Hoag,  ,'uaken  superintendent  at  Atchison,  “ansas,  that  "The  reports 

•>g 

of  hostilities  in  nort "western  “ansas  are  exaggerated  and  contrad ictory . " 

>  the  sa-e  day.  J  June  1  69,  vijor  Carr  left  rort  McPherscn  with  elements 
of  the  fifth  Cavalry  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  Pawnee  scouts  on  an 
<*«ped;*ion  along  '“o  Republican  River  in  search  of  the  Cheyenne  Dog 
Soldiers .  ” 

While  t*e  western  comr, unity  was  preparing  for  another  summer  of 
war  witK  the  Indians,  the  new  Indian  Commission  was  sworn  in  on  6  June 
1^69  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Later  the  sane  month  Ely  Parker  issued  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Indian  superintendents  and  agents.  Expressing  the 
philosophy  f  the  Gran*  Peace  Policy  as  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  field, 
Parker  gave  the  'ollowing  guide: 

It  being  the  wish  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  collect  the  Indians  and  locate  them  in  permanent  abodes, 
upon  reservat ions ,  and  reasonable  appointments  having  been 
made  to  assist  them  in  sustaining  themselves,  after  such  per¬ 
manent  location,  by  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  you  are 
earrestly  requested  to  use  your  best  endeavors  in  co-operating 
to  advance  this  humane  and  wise  policy.  Hence  you  will  use 
every  means  to  inform  yoursel f  as  fully  as  possible  respecting 
the  conditions  of  the  Indians  in  your  superintendency ;  in 
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inpressing  the  Indian  mind,  upon  every  favorable  opportunity, 
with  the  view  of  the  government,  and  thus  prepare  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  change  from  their  mode  of  life  to  pursuits  more  con¬ 
genial  to  a  civilized  state.  You  will  endeavor  to  keep  constantly 
before  their  minds  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
obtain  their  confidence  by  acts  of  kindness  and  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  -  thereby  securing  that  peace  which  it  is  the  wish 
of  all  good  citizens  to  establish  and  maintain. 

Your  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  efficiency,  discretion,  and  care 
to  be  exercised  by  you  in  the  economical  means  placed  at  your 
disposal  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  constantly  hoped  that  the 
results  will  prove  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  your  appoint¬ 
ment  for  this  responsible  duty.  - 

By  mid  June  the  Indian  depredations  were  at  a  worrisome  level 

again  and  tne  citizens  of  <ansas  and  Colorado  were  extremely  nervous. 

Senator  Edmund  4.  Ross  of  Kansas  requested  that  General  Sherman  concentrate 

troops  in  western  Kansas  at  a  more  rapid  rate  to  protect  the  settlers. 

Shermjn  replied  tha*  he  had  troops  on  the  way  to  the  troubled  area  and 

that  if  more  were  needed,  he  would  authorize  General  Schofield  to  raise 

a  volunteer  force.  He  also  'old  Generals  Sheridan  and  Schofield  to  treat 
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all  Indians  off  the  reservations  as  hostile.” 

The  Indians  attacked  far-s  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Solomon 
City.  When  the  citizens  tried  to  pursue  the  perpetrators,  the  Indians 
proved  too  strong.  The  settlers  had  to  retire  from  the  field,  "he 
governor  of  Kansas  inspected  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the  Indians  at 
Salina  and  then  provided  large  stocks  of  arms  for  the  settlers  so  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  provide  their  own  security. 

As  depredations  mounted  and  the  rumors  oe  Indian  movements  perme¬ 
ated  the  state  of  Kansas,  a  series  of  discussions  were  prompted  in  the 
newspapers  proposing  solutions  for  the  Indian  problem,  "he  New  York  Herald 


suggested  that  the  government  capture  important  Indians  and  hold  them  as 
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hostages  to  assure  peace.  General  Sherman  thought  the  fastest  way  to 
make  the  Indians  settle  down  was  to  send  ten  regiments  to  kill  the  buf¬ 
falo  which  the  Indians  used  for  food." ^  Horace  Greeley  suggested  making 
the  Indians  herders  and  stock  raisers  because  of  their  natural  abilities 
and  upbringing.  The  Amy  and  Navy  Journal  wanted  to  govern  the  Indians 
through  the  discipline  of  military  service.  "Because  they  are  natural 
soldiers,  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Journal ,  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
army  where  they  would  learn  to  live  with  the  white  man."  The  British 
tnought  that  the  only  way  to  peace  was  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
Indians.  Although  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  supported  the  Grant  Peace 
Policy,  it  thought  that  in  the  end  the  Indians  would  probably  have  to 
be  annihilated. 

On  4  July  1P69  General  Sherman,  in  support  of  the  peace  policy, 
issued  orders  that  the  military  was  to  'eave  tKe  Indians  on  the  reservations 
alone  unless  invited  by  the  agent  to  assist.  In  the  same  order,  however, 
he  instructed  that  all  the  Indians  found  off  the  reservations  were  consid¬ 
ered  under  the  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  of  the  army.  J 

Peturning  to  the  Republican  River  in  Ju’y.  wajor  Carr  found  a  new 
Indian  trail  and  traveled  up  the  Arikara  fork  to  near  where  the  Battle 
oe  Beecher's  Island  had  taken  place.  On  11  July  he  found  Tall  Bull  and 
his  band  of  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers  at  a  place  known  as  Summit  Springs. 

Carr  attacked  and  drove  the  Indians  from  the  camp.  He  killed  fifty-two 
warriors  and  captured  seventeen  women  and  children.  The  Battle  of  Sum¬ 
mit  Springs  effectively  destroyed  the  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers  as  a  threat  on 
the  Republican  forever.  Although  Indian  depredations  continued  on  the 
Plains,  Carr's  actior  at  Summit  Springs  marked  the  end  of  major  actions 
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Detween  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers,  the  area  that  the  army  had 
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the  mission  to  clear  for  unite  migration. 

’he  forceful  military  actions  of  the  winter  campaign  and  the 
spring  expeditions  drove  many  of  the  warring  Indians  Pack  onto  the  reser¬ 
vations.  Vincent  Colyer, represent ing  the  human i tar ians ,  suggested  that 
in  less  than  two  years  we  shall  have  heard  the  last  of  the  Indian  out¬ 
rages.  This  assessment  was  overly  optimistic,  tut  reflected  the  view 
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t^at  the  reservation  system  was  starting  to  work.  *  In  addition,  the 
luaxe'*  agent  ,  .ent  to  provide  the  mild  and  peaceful  administration  at  the 
Indian  agencies  were  impressing  the  citizenry  with  their  progress.  c 

'he  New  fort  'i-es  summed  up  the  events  of  *he  year  on  13  December 
1869  1 1  wrltir  : .  ’he  pupl ic  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  sentiment 
about  the  'noble  savage  it  knows  him  as  a  wild,  ha’*  brutalized  creature.' 
’he  edi*  '•  went  in  to  i,  that  the  frontier  men  wanted  to  exterminate  him, 
but  the  nation  on  the  other  hand  had  become  aware  of  i*s  responsibility 
to  the  Indian  who  s  main  cri-e  has  been  ...  to  stand  In  the  pathway 
0{  civilization  on  this  continent  Further,  the  editor  continued,  people 
now  see  the  Indian  more  as  a  victi”1  of  fraud  and  oppression  and  our  "con¬ 
duct  towards  this  weak  barbarian  ...  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and 
43 

Christianity."  ’he  *1mes  supported  the  use  of  army  c'^icers  as  agents 
and  praised  the  methods  ^resident  Grant  *ad  established  for  Indian  affairs, 
The  year  1863  ended  with  the  new  Indian  policy  yet  unproven,  but 
firmly  established  by  public  support,  ’he  New  York  Times  wrote.  "It  looks 
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like  the  Indiahs  might  receive  fair  play. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


POLICY  IN  TRANSITION 

On  6  December  1869  President  Grant  sent  his  first  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  and  in  it  he  credited  the  western  railroads  with  pro¬ 
viding  settlers  access  to  the  agricultural  and  mining  areas  of  the 
country  and  bringing  the  white  "an  into  contact  with  the  tribes  of  western 
Indians.  No  "Utter  what  ough*  to  be  the  relations  between  such  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  aborigines,  the  'act  is  they  do  not  harmoni:e  well,  and  one 
or  the  other  nas  to  give  way  in  the  end,'  he  said.  -<e  admitted  the  Indians 
had  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  expense  to  the  government  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  robberies,  "orders,  and  wars.  I  Kave  attempted  a  new  policy 
towards  these  wards  of  the  nation  .  .  .  with  'air  results,'  he  said.  "The 
use  of  religious  groups,  such  as  tre  Society  of  friends,  as  agents  and 
superintendents  was  the  only  a'ternative  "e  could  see  to  the  policy  of 
extermination.  He  felt  that  the  Indians  ~ust  be  placed  on  large  reser¬ 
vations  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  there  be  given  protection.' 

'wo  days  before  Christmas,  1669,  Ely  Parker,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  forwarded  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  ^e'erring  to  the  new  measures  o'  the  Grant  peace  Policy,  he  wrote: 

The  measures  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  an  improved 
condition  of  affairs  are,  the  concentration  of  the  Indians 
upon  suitable  reservations ,  and  the  supplying  them  with  means 
for  engaging  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  for 
their  education  and  moral  training.  As  a  result,  the  clouds 
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of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  which  many  of  these  people 
were  so  long  enveloped  has  disappeared,  and  the  light  of  a 
Christian  civilization  seems  to  have  drawn^upon  their  moral 
darkness,  and  opened  up  a  brighter  future." 

The  belief,  shared  by  President  Grant  and  Comrissioner  Parker,  in  the 
progress  of  the  new  policy  for  Indian  affairs  based  on  kindness  was 
strongly  contested  in  the  next  four  years,  but  for  now.  the  atmosphere 
of  the  holiday  season  clouded  the  issue. 

For  two  years  bands  of  31ackfeet  Indians  living  in  the  northern 
portions  of  Montana  and  just  across  the  border  in  Canada,  had  been  raid¬ 
ing  settlements  and  ranches.  After  committing  their  depredations  and 
killing  a  large  number  of  occupants  of  the  area,  they  would  escape  through 
the  passes  in  the  Little  Belt  range.  All  attempts  to  stop  them  had  been 
unrewarded.  During  the  fa'l  o(  1869,  raids  reported  to  be  perpetrated 
by  the  Piegans,  a  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet.  had  been  severe,  ’he  citizens 
of  uontana  wanted  to  organize  an  armed  force  to  control  these  Indians. 

The  government  was  opposed  to  this  idea  and  sent  federal  troops  into 
Montana  to  find  and  punish  the  Indians  responsible  for  the  raids. 

On  23  January  1370  Ma:or  Eugene  Baker,  with  two  squadrons 
of  the  Second  Cavalry,  sfacked  a  Pieqan  :a~p  on  the  varias  River  and 
killed  173  Indians.  Arong  the  casualties  was  a  large  group  of  women  and 
children,  when  eastern  hu~an 1  tar  Ians  learned  of  Baker’s  action,  they 
branded  him  a  barbarian  and  called  *or  his  punishment.  When  Sheridan 
and  Sherman  went  to  his  aid.  they  were  also  branded  culprits.  The 
humani tar ians  appealed  to  President.  Grant  to  put  an  immediate  halt  to 
the  atrocities  being  committed  by  the  arny.^ 

A  strong  denunciation  came  from  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
on  22  February  1379.  The  Board  reported  to  the  public  that  of  the  173 
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Indians  killed  on  the  ‘■'arias,  only  fifteen  were  men 
thirty-seven  (considered  of  fighting  age),  ten  were 
and  eight  were  over  sixty.  Ninety  o'  the  dead  were 


between  twelve  and 
thirty-seven  to  sixty, 
women  and  fifty  were 


children  under  twelve  years  of  age.”  The  Chicago  Times  wrote  of  these 
figures : 


Can  anything  more  utterly  unwarranted,  more  sickening  and 
atrocious  than  this  summary  be  imagined?  By  the  side  of  Baker, 
>ivfngton  becores  a  human  being,  md  Herod,  the  child  ~urderer, 
and  Haynau ,  the  Austrian  butcher,  become  angels  of  mercy  and 
compassion . .  -^ow  long  will  the  country  submit  to  such  shocking 
massacres . "* 

'he  Chicago  Times  held  General  Sheridan  accountable  'or  this  action.  In 
addition,  it  suggested  that  1  f  President  Grant  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
ar~y,  'he  only  power  that  can  be  envoked  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors 
is  ore  that  outranks  Baker,  Sheridan,  Sher-an,  and  Grant.  It  is  public 
opinion . 

Or  13  uar:h  1  7 C  ,  the  Chicago  'imes  wrote: 

'he  proof  is  dear  as  *:o  the  responsibility  of  the  guilty 
parties,  'hem  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  the  massacre. 
Sheridan  boasts  that  he  planned  and  ordered  the  wholesale  as- 
sissination.  Baker  was  but  a  subordinate  -  a  willing  one,  it 
must  be  confessed  -  in  the  infernal  work.  .  .  .  Has  he  not 
brought  foul  disgrace  upon  the  American  name?  Has  he  not  stained 
the  nation’s  history  by  an  act  of  damnable  atrocity,  for  which, 
if  he  be  not „pun 1  shed ,  the  government  and  the  people  will  be 
respons 1 bl e . 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  public  published  on  14  warch  3373,  Vincent 
Colyer  answered  General  Sheridan’s  clai-  that  the  Piegan  operation  was 
necessary  by  suggesting  that  not  only  had  wajor  5akpr  struck  women  and 
children  sick  with  smallpox,  but  that  the  Piegans  were  not  the  Indians 
responsible  'or  the  depredations  in  “ontana  in  the  first  place.  He  wrote, 
’Cease  your  bloody  work;  these  are  not  the  guilty.  .  .  .  Strike,  if  you 
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must  Strike,  the  guilty,  not  the  innocent.”' 


On  16  "arch  1870,  a  large  delegation  of  Quakers  arrived  in 
Washington  to  see  President  Grant  and  General  Sherman  and  to  protest 
General  Sheridan's  actions  against  the  Piegan  Indians.  They  demanded 
that  General  Sheridan  be  removed  from  command  of  tne  troops  in  the 
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Indian  country  and  recommended  that  he  be  punished  for  barbarian  ways.' 

No  action  was  taken  against  Sheridan  or  Baker  in  this  -atter,  however. 

The  confrontation  over  the  Baker  ~atter  between  the  Eastern  and 
western  leaders  filled  the  newspapers  for  ^any  days.  In  the  end  this 
action  adversely  affected  the  ar-~y  ,  role  in  Indian  affairs.  The  trans¬ 
fer  measure  to  move  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Adairs  bai.k  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  ibout  to  re  passed  as  a  part  of  the  appropr iat ions  bill,  was  killed 
by  Congress.  Army  offers  serving  as  Indian  agents  were  prohibited 
from  further  assignment  in  this  capacity,  and  ‘^e  army's  influence  in 
Indian  matters  was  severely  limited.' 

Cn  H  '•'arch  I  7'  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  informed  the 
?resiient  that  the  onditions  along  the  whole  border  were  such  tha*  the 
:oun*r,  was  in  ianger  of  a  general  war  ar.d  suggested  that  the  President 

j  j 

out  the  matter  before  Congress/*  General  william  B.  Mazen  had  reported 
that  all  the  Indians  south  of  fansas  were  restless  and  had  held  a  council 
a*  Antalope  fills  on  the  Washita  River  in  December  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
enough  support  to  drive  the  white  "an  *ror  Indian  country.  ~hree  days 

later,  another  ouncil  was  held,  and  the  Indians  decided  not  to  start  a 

12 

war  . 

General  ^aAen  suggested  that  if  tKe  government  honored  their 
agreements,  hostilities  in  that  area  might  be  avoided.  He  added  that 
there  was  a  great  stir  over  the  activities  o'  railroad  agents  who  were 
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trying  to  get  subsidies  o*  land  from  the  Indians.  The  activities  of 
these  agents  had  angered  the  Indians  and  they  wanted  all  white  men  re¬ 
moved  fron  the  area.‘J 

Colonel  David  S.  Stanley,  writing  fron  Fort  Sully  in  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory,  said  he  was  ashaned  to  even  talk  to  the  Sioux  anymore  because  he 
«as  unable  to  tell  then  what  had  happened  to  the  supplies  promised  and 
not  delivered  by  the  government.  Citizens  of  Wyoming  had  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  the  government  to  open  the  Big  Horn  area  of  that  state  for  mining 
exploration.  Although  the  government  understood  the  concern  for  having 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  alloted  to  the  Indians,  it  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  break  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  who  held  the  area  for  their 


By  1370,  the  citizens  had  gained  enough  support  in  Cheyenne  to 

launch  an  expedition  with  or  without  the  government's  approval.  They 

organized  the  3ig  Horn  Mining  Association  to  tha*  end.  Genera’  Christopher 

C.  Augur  made  a  trip  to  Cheyenne  to  investigate  these  activities  and  re- 

16 

ported  to  Washington  that  they  posed  a  serious  problem.*'  President  Grant 
referred  the  problem  *.o  the  Cabinet  and  It  decided  that  General  Augur 
should  use  his  own  discretion  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Indian  lands. 

In  April  1370  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  leader,  sent  word  that  he 
wanted  to  visit  the  "Great  White  Father'  in  Washington.  He  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  about  going  to  the  reservation.  With  this  news,  the 
mining  expedition  to  the  Big  Horn  was  killed  by  the  President.  He  dir¬ 
ected  Genp'-al  Augur  to  prevent  tKe  Big  Horn  vining  Association  from  leav¬ 


ing  Cheyenne.  ‘ ^ 


On  13  Ma y  1870,  Red  Cloud  left  Fort  Fetteman  for  Fort  Laramie 
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to  meet  Colonel  John  E.  Smith  who  had  been  sent  by  Ely  Parker  to  escort 
Red  Cloud  to  Washington.  The  Indians  arrived  in  the  Capital  on  1  June 
1870,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  Washington  House.  Upon  entering  the  hotel, 
Red  Cloud  came  face  to  face  with  Spotted  Tail  and  his  delegation  of  Brule 
Sioux  who  had  been  in  Washington  since  24  May  1870.  Spotted  Tail  had 

signed  the  treaties  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  had  become  known  as  the  repre¬ 

sentative  of  the  friendly  Sioux,  while  Red  Cloud  was  known  as  the  leader 
of  the  hostile  Sioux.  On  Friday,  3  June  1870,  Red  Cloud  met  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Cox  and  Ely  Parker.  Cox  assured  Red  Cloud  that  the 
government  desired  peace.  Red  Cloud  asked  for  supplies,  including  guns 
and  ammunition.  Cox  was  surprised  by  the  request  and  told  Red  Cloud 
that  he  would  discuss  his  demand  with  the  President.'  On  6  June  1870,  Red 

Cloud  and  his  delegation  were  escorted  to  the  White  House  to  meet  President 

Grant,  'he  Indians  were  taken  into  the  East  Room  and  sat  in  chairs  along 
the  wall.  The  cardies  were  lit,  giving  off  a  dazzling  brilliance  in  the 
room,  "his  impressed  the  Indians,  as  did  the  fresh  strawberries  served 

with  the  meal.  The  wealth  displayed  at  this  gathering  did  ~uch  to  con- 

1 9 

vince  the  Indians  of  the  •"ight  of  the  wHte  "an.  ‘ 

On  3  June  1870,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Ely  Parker, 
along  with  a  group  of  notable  men  including  Felix  R.  Brunot,  chair-an  of 
*he  newly  appointed  3ureau  o*  Indian  Commissioners,  met  with  Red  Cloud  at 
tKe  Depart-ent  of  the  Interior  offices.  Secretary  Cox  made  the  opening 
speech,  assuring  the  Indians  that  if  they  went  peacefully  to  their  assigned 
reservations,  all  the  goods  promised  them  would  be  provided.  Red  Cloud 
t^en  -ade  a  very  eloquent  speech  which  summed  up  the  'rustra tions  of  his 
peopl e : 
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What  I  have  to  say  to  you  and  to  these  men,  and  to  ny 
great  father,  is  this:  Look  at  me!  I  was  raised  where  the 
sun  rises  and  I  came  from  where  he  sets.  Whose  voice  was 
the  first  heard  in  this  land?  The  red  people's.  Who  raised 
the  bow?  The  great  father  may  be  good  and  kind,  but  I  can't 
see  it.  I  am  good  and  kind  to  white  people,  and  have  given  my 
lands,  and  have  now  come  from  where  the  sun  sets  to  see  you. 

The  great  father  has  sent  his  people  out  there  and  left  me 
nothing  but  an  island.  Our  nation  is  -elting  away  like  the 
snow  on  the  side  of  the  hills  where  the  sun  is  warm,  while 
your  people  are  like  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  spring  when 
Sumner  is  coming.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  white  people  mak¬ 
ing  roads  in  our  country.  Now  that  I  have  cone  into  my  great 
father's  land  see  if  I  have  any  blood  when  I  return  home.  The 
white  people  have  sprinkled  blood  on  the  blades  of  grass  about 
the  line  of  Fort  Fetterman.  Tell  the  great  father  to  remove 
that  fort, and  then  we  will  be  peaceful ,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble. 

I  have  yet  two  mountains  in  that  country  -  the  Black  Hills 
and  the  Big  Horn.  I  want  no  roads  there.  There  have  been  stakes 
driven  into  that  country,  and  I  want  them  removed.  I  have  told 
those  things  three  times,  and  now  I  have  come  here  to  tell  them 
for  the  fourth  time.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  that  way. 

!  don't  want  my  reservation  on  the  wissouri  home  of  these  people. 

I  hear  my  old  men  and  children  dying  off  like  sheep.  The  country 
don't  suit  them.  I  was  born  at  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  My 
mother  and  father  told  re  that  the  land  there  belonged  to  me. 

From  toe  north  and  west  the  red  nation  '•as  core  into  the  great 
father's  house.  We  are  the  last  o'  the  Oqalalas.  We  have  come  to 
know  the  facts  from  our  fathers,  why  the  promises  which  have 
been  made  to  us  have  not  been  kept.  I  want  two  or  three  traders 
that  we  asked  *or  at  the  "outh  of  Horse  Creek  in  1852.  ’'here  was 
a  treaty  -ade  and  the  man  who  made  the  treaty,  who  performed 
that  service  for  the  government,  told  me  the  truth.  The  goods 
whi^h  have  been  sent  out  to  me  have  been  stolen  all  along  the 
road,  and  only  a  handfull  would  reach  to  go  among  my  nation. 

Look  at  ~e  here!  I  am  poor  and  naked.  I  was  not  provided 
with  arms,  and  always  wanted  to  be  peaceful.  The  great  spirit 
has  raised  you  to  read  and  write  and  has  put  paper  before  you: 
but  he  has  not  raised  me  that  way.  "he  men  whom  the  president 
sends  us  are  soldiers,  and  all  have  no  sense  and  no  heart.  I 
know  it  today.  I  didn't  ask  that  the  whites  should  go  through 
my  country  killing  ga^e,  and  it  Is  the  great  father's  fault. 

You  are  the  people  who  should  keep  peace.  For  the  railroads 
you  are  passing  through  my  country,  I  have  not  received  so  much 
as  a  brass  ring  for  the  land  they  occupy.  I  wish  you  to  tell 
my  great  father  that  the  whites  make  all  the  ammunition.  What  is 
the  reason  you  didn't  give  it  to  me?  Are  you  afraid  I  am  goino 
to  war?  You  are  great  and  powerful  t  and  I  am  only  a  handful  .20 
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On  10  June  1870,  Red  Cloud  and  his  delegation  ~et  with  President 

Grant  again.  After  hearing  a  repeat  of  their  demands,  President  Grant 

indicated  that  he  wanted  peace  with  the  Indians,  but  that  he  would  not 

close  Fort  Fetteman,  because  it  was  there  for  the  protection  of  the 

Indians  as  well  as  the  white  "nan.  He  also  told  Red  Cloud  that  he  would 

tuild  roads  wherever  they  needed  to  be.  The  Chicago  Times  commented: 

21 

'The  red  men  have  asked  for  a  fish  and  received  a  stone." 

Red  Cloud  net  again  with  Secretary  Cox  on  11  June  1870.  He  was 

extremely  dissatisfied  that  the  President  would  not  close  Fort  Fetter-van. 

He  told  Secretary  Cox  that  if  trouble  started,  it  was  t*e  "great  father's" 

*ault.  The  troops  in  his  country  were  all  fool  ,  Ke  said,  and  the  govern- 

-ent  was  wasting  their  money.  Red  Cloud  said,  All  the  promises  made  in 

the  treaty  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The  object  of  the  whites  is  to 

22 

crush  the  Indians  down  to  nothing.""  The  Indians  «ere  very  d i sheartened . 

Secretary  Cox  arranged  another  meeting  for  the  ne* *  da.  to  explain  the 
treaties  to  the  Indians,  When  the  Indians  arrived  at  t*e  Interior  build¬ 
ing,  they  found  that  the  government  had  reinterpreted  the  t-eaties  in  the 
Indian's  favor.  This  changed  the  complexion  of  the  -eeting.  Now,  the 
Sioux  would  be  allowed  to  collect  their  goods  without  going  to  the  reser¬ 
vation.  Also,  they  would  be  a'”owed  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Cheyenne 
River  rear  Fort  Fetteman.  These  concessions  *pr»  important  to  Red  Cloud. 

He  expressed  his  cooperation  to  Secretary  Co« .  and  the  -eeting  was  consider- 

23 

ed  a  success  by  both  parties.  Red  Cloud  left  Washington  in  triumph. 

Reaction  to  Red  Cloud's  visit  to  Washington  varied  across  the 
country.  In  the  Fast  high  hopes  were  reflected  in  the  New  York  Times  with 


glowing  reports  «>ach  day  o'  the  progress  of  the  talks.  On  R  June  1870  the 
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T ines  wrote:  "We  might  search  in  vain  through  a  month's  file  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe  for  a  speech  as  interesting  as  that  delivered  by  Red  Cloud 

2  a 

at  the  Indian  Council  yesterday.  "  The  T imes  considered  Red  Cloud's 
visit  a  success.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Times  reported  that  the 
Indian  visit  to  Washington  "amounted  to  nothing.  The  visitors  are  on  the 
way  back  home;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  an 
Indian  war  at  any  moment.  All  this  goes  only  to  prove  that  vr .  Grant  and 
his  administration  are  incapable  of  handling  the  Indian  question,  just  as 
they  are  incapable  of  handling  the  financial  question.  -  The  Omaha  Weekly 

Herald  comrented  on  Red  Cloud's  visit:  "Rumor  has  it  that  Red  Cloud  is  to 
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become  a  -ember  of  the  Cabinet."''  The  Yankton  'Jnipn  and  Dakotian  felt 

that  the  only  solution  to  the  Indian  problem  was  for  the  government  to 

give  Red  Cloud  "a  dose  of  terrible  war. 

Although  the  western  communities  saw  1 i 1 1 1 e  worth  in  the  Red 

Cloud  meetings,  the  conf ronta t ion  aided  in  the  search  for  peace  on  the 

frontier.  Red  Cloud  left  t*e  Eas*  with  a  determination  to  provide  peace 

for  his  people.  The  Indian  Commissioners  met  in  the  spring  of  1870  and 

suggested  that  the  American  public  had  two  courses  of  action  with  regard 

to  the  Indians.  They  could,  take  the  necessary  means  of  extending  to 

the  Indians.  .  .  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,"  or  they 

could  witness  the  results  of  the  ’heartless  and  bloodthirsty  cry  for  exter- 

29 

mination"  which  was  raised  by  others  such  as  General  Sheridan.  "he 
Indian  Commission  implored  those  citizens  who  supported  the  humane  altern¬ 
ative  to  organize  groups  to  educate  the  public  and  put  pressure  on  Congress 
to  stop  the  bloodshed.  The  Indian  Commission  suggested  that  expenditures 
of  public  "oney  for  Indian  wars  was  unnecessary  and  that  the  full 
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implementation  of  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  could  save  S30.000.000  a  year.30 

By  the  time  Red  Cloud  arrived  in  Washington,  however,  the  plans 
for  peace  and  putting  away  the  guns  and  sabers  was  only  an  academic  exer¬ 
cise  because  Indian  raids  were  al  ready  occur  ing  on  the  frontier.  On  7  June 
1870,  the  Chicago  Times  reported  attacks  by  the  Arapahoes  on  Bear  Creek 
Station,  forty  miles  south  of  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas.  These  Indians  killed 
several  wnite  men  and  drove  off  sixty  mules.  It  was  also  reported  that 
all  the  Indians  left  Camp  Supply  and  the  new  Indian  agency  on  the  Canadian 
River  ‘  An  expedition  of  four  companies  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  one 
company  of  infantry  left  for  the  Republican  River. -  Three  batteries  from 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  were  sent  to  relieve  the  Seventh  Cavalry  guarding  the 
frontier  on  the  Solomon  and  Republican  Rivers.  ’he  Seventh  Cavalry  was 
concentrated  at  rort  Hays,  Kansas,  with  orders  to  *ake  the  most  vigorous 
action  against  the  Indians.  By  3  July  1870  Indian  depredations  had  in¬ 
creased  in  the  Indian  territory  near  Fort  Sill.  Several  white  men  were 
killed  and  a  large  number  o'  horses  and  mules  were  taken.  "The  Quaker 
agent  was  obliged  to  arm  his  employees  and  call  for  troops  to  defend  his 
agency.1'1  The  Laramie  Sentenel  reported  that  there  had  been  a  general 
massacre  of  miners  in  the  North  Park  area  by  Ute  Indians.”" 

The  sumner  of  1370  was  marked  by  small  scale  sporadic  actions. 

It  was  generally  concluded,  however,  that  the  level  of  Indian  depredations 
was  less  than  in  1869  and  that  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  was  working  better 
than  the  prior  policies.  The  army  was  regaining  some  stature  that  it  had 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  Baker  massacre.  The  annual  report  from  the  Wam 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reflected  a  new  optimism 
about  the  government's  success  against  the  Indians. 
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C.HAPTER  V 


THE  G?AT  PEACE  POUCY  IN  ARIZONA 

As  197!  began,  the  effects  of  the  'Bake''  Affair  continued  to 
plague  the  arm,  and  impede  Its  ability  to  influence  the  formulation 
*  Indian  Poll  /  or  *  ;ontro'  Indian  affairs,  Congres-  had  hanged  the 
laws  on  15  July  197:  so  as  *  prohibit  army  of'icers  'ron  serving  as 
Indian  agen*  .  Although  publ  ’  t  h 1  act*  n  .as  considered  *  he  result 
o'  the  poor  treatment  o'  *he  Piegar  Indiar  b.  Ma;or  Eugene  M.  Bauer, 

•  n#0r~p,j  observers  suggested  that  it  was  rea'  ,  an  act  of  retribution 

lent  because  he  had  discontinued  the  practice  of  giving 
positions  in  the  Indian  service  a-  payment  for  political  'avors.  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  retaliated  by  appoint -ng  additional  *  jn  n  groups  to  oversee 
those  superintendencies  and  agencies  vacated  by  the  ar—y.  ""bese  posts 
*or?  'ill»d  'rcr  **>e  ranks  of  tKe  Epi  scopa '  ians  ,  Presbyt  erians  .  Roman 
Catholics,  9aptists,  and  Lutherans  as  wel”  as  the  Cua»c‘rs.  As  the  army 
lost  t*ese  positions  ‘heir  influence  was  damaged  to  a  greater  degree. 
rh<»  gprer a  1 s  had  *o  work  harder  to  convince  the  peace  advocates  that  force 
was  necessary  as  an  eluent  o'  the  peace  plan.' 

By  early  1B7J  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  had  been  accepted,  at  least 
in  principle,  by  most  o'  the  Indian  tripes  with  the  notable  exception  of 
* Ke  Apaches  in  the  southwest  >nera1  Sheridan,  commanding  the  Division 
'  *hP  vissouri,  wrote  in  his  annual  ropor*  o'  1971  that  the  duties  o' 
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Ms  command  had  been  of  a  "passive  character  usual  of  times  of  peace  on 

•) 

the  frontier."'  General  C.  C.  Augur,  Department  of  the  Platte,  wrote, 

'!  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  not  a  single  white  man  has  been 
billed  by  Indians  within  this  military  department  during  t*e  past  year. 

It  is  believed  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  year  since  the 
country  wjs  settled.  General  John  Pope,  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
wnene  so  much  trouble  Md  taken  place  before  with  the  Mcwas  and  Conanches, 
wrote,  "The  danger  from  these  tribe-,  ray  be  considered  substantially  at 
an  end.' 

"he  amy,  recognizing  the  potential  dangers  of  the  Apache  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Arizona  ’erritory,  had  organized  a  separate  department  under 
the  Division  o *  the  Pacific,  on  15  April  1 P 70 ,  with  Brevet  Major  General 
George  Stoneman  as  the  first  comrande'-.^  The  -eager  appropriations  for 
the  Quartermaster  •  %  Department  in  1370  and  1.-71  made  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  expenses  in  Arizona  As  military  *orts  were  closed  and  the  number  of 
.oldiers  wis  reduced,  Indian  outrages  increased  and  the  citizens  of  Arizona 
began  loud  protests  *or  aid  'ror  »he  govern-ent.  General  Stoneman  at¬ 
tempted  to  implement  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  in  Arizona  by  instituting  a 
"etwortc  of  deeding  stations  for  the  Indians.  He  intended  to  feed  and 
supply  the  'riendly  Indians  and  to  pursue  with  military  force  the  hostile 
Indians.  As  Stoneman  enticed  some  Indians  to  his  feeding  stations,  Cochise, 
•he  now  •i“>ous  war  leader  of  tKe  Chiricahua  Apaches,  continued  his  robberies 
and  murders.  He  car'-ied  to  New  ve*1co  and  Arizona  devastation  and  havoc. 

His  Apaches  took  every  opportunity  to  chastise  the  white  man.  The 
San  Diego  Union  of  1  April  1371  wrote,  'The  intelligence  daily  received 
'rom  Arizona  Shows  *hat  Indian  af,airs  in  that  unhappy  "erritory  are 
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growing  continually  worse.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time,  since  the 

American  occupation  of  the  country,  have  the  Apaches  held  more  complete 

a 

and  unobstructed  way.  'he  San  Diego  Union  went  on  to  say  that  the  Apaches 
had  left  their  historical  haunts  and  had  spread  out  over  the  whole  area  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  '  vajor  General  Schofield,  Commander  of  the  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  Pacific,  wrote  in  his  annual  report  for  1871  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Arizona  was  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Apaches  and  that  the  troops 
in  tne  field  were  incurring  e« traord i nary  losses  and  expenses  as  a  result. 

'me  A r"Z_qra  Citizen  was  indignant  ibout  the  way  post  commanders  in  Arizona 
made  agreements  with  the  Indians  and  then  supplied  t he~  with  rations  and 
ammunition  wh1c*  later  showed  jp  being  used  to  support  further  depredat ions . ‘ ‘ 
'he  San  Diego  Union  suggested  that  if  General  Stoneran  was  properly  backed 
by  the  government,  hp  could  probably  settle  the  Apache  problem  in  short 
order  and  went  on  to  write,  We  believe  .  .  .  the  war  Deparfent  understands 
.  .  and  is  inclined  to  do  the  right  thing,  in  this  crisis.  The  trouble 
Is  with  the  mistaken  philanthropists  of  the  Fast,  «ho  Kave  not  the  most 

remote  conception  o'  the  Apache  character,  and  who  .  .  .  influence  the 

1? 

Admi ni s  tra  t ion . “ 

As  the  Indian  situation  intensified,  Gerera’  Storemar,  --.reased 
his  efforts  to  draw  the  friendly  ApacKes  onto  the  temporary  reservations 
and  separate  them  from  the  hostile  bands,  'his  was  an  almost  impossible 
task.  One  of  Storemen's  feeding  stations  was  located  at  Camp  Grant  north 
of  Tucson.  The  Apaches  at  that  station  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
army.  On  29  April  1871,  Captain  'homas  S.  Dunn,  'wenty  First  Infantry, 
Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Lowell.  Arizona,  heard  that  a  large  force  of 
citizens  and  Papagoe  Indians  had  1eft  'ucson  headed  for  Camp  Grant  with 
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the  express  purpose  of  killing  the  Apaches  camped  there  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Army.  *ie  sent  a  messenger  on  horseback  to  notify  the 
comranding  officer  of  Camp  Grant  of  the  tanger.  ’he  dispatch  was  delivered 
at  seven-thirty  the  next  m0rning,  too  late,  when  First  Lieutenant  Roger  £. 
Whitman,  ’bird  Cavalry,  conr-anding  Camp  Grant,  arrived  at  the  Indian  camp, 
it  had  already  peen  attacked.  Five  hundred  Indians  had  beer  camped  there 
and  no*  the  camp  was  deserted  except  for  sixty-three  bodies.  Most  of  the 

casualties  were  wo-en  and  children,  ’he  total  number  killed  in  the  action 

13 

was  over  one  hundred.* 

’he  Camp  Grant  action  was  praised  by  westerners  but  was  called  a 
massacre  in  the  East.  The  ;an  Diego  'Jnion  reported,  ’he  joy'u'  news  has 
just  beer  received  of  the  killing  o'  -F  Apaches  and  the  capture  of  28 
prisoners  [children  .  *  The  Union  supported  this  action  with  great  joy 
and  went  on  to  say,  'his  long  su"ering  and  much  exasperated  people  has 
finally  commenced  the  work  o'  retaliation  upon  t*e  ApacKes.  '^e  final 
blow  that  caused  the  citizens  to  act  according  to  the  Tucson  Citizen  was 
the  killing  of  four  white  citirens  by  the  Apaches  at  Camp  Grant.*  It 
was  reported  that  the  guilty  Indians  were  traced  to  Camp  Grant  two  weeks 
before  and  it  was  the  intent  of  the  citizens  of  ’ucsor  to  make  their  own 
power  felt.'  It  was  also  reported  that  a  horse  stolen  'rom  a  farm  south 
of  ’ucson  and  a  gold  breast  pin  which  had  belonged  to  a  woman  murdered  at 
Tubac  had  been  found  in  the  Indian  camp.'  ’he  *1 ssour i  Repufcl ican  reported 
that,  'one  Indian  killed  during  a  recent  depredation,  was  recoonired  as  one 
o'  the  government’s  'pets  who  was  being  fpd  at  Camp  Grant  and  pretending 
to  be  'riendly.  "his  satisfied  everyone  that  tho  e  Indians,  while  being 


'ed  by  the  govern-ent.  were  murdering  and  robbing  the  people.  ’he 
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Pepubl 1c an  wrote  that  on  this  and  similar  evidence  those  citizens  con- 
denned  the  entire  body  of  Indians  to  death. 

Resident  Grant  voiced  the  view  that  the  Camp  Grant  attack  was 
■purely  murder"  and  told  Arizona  Governor  Anson  P.  K .  Safford  that  if  the 
people  responsible  were  not  brought  to  trial,  he  would  declare  martial  law 
in  Arizona."  As  a  result  of  the  President's  threat,  a  trial  was  held. 

jury  deliberated  for  a  total  of  nineteen  -inutes  and  then  'reed  nore 

1 P 

than  one  nunjred  de'erdants.‘  ’he  Army  jrd  'iavy  Journal  suggested  that 
1'  the  citizens  of  Arizona  were  going  to  place  themselves  above  the  law, 

>nd  thereby  'orce  the  officers  of  the  government  into  a  position  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  violate  good  fait*  with  the  Indians,  military  forces  should 

be  withdrawn  from  the  territory,  leaving  those  citizens  to  settle  their 

19 

own  matters  w * t h  tke  Indians. 

Hearing  o'  the  problems  in  Arizona,  Ely  Parker,  in  a  letter  to 
*he  Secretary  o'  Interior,  '■econrended  *hat  the  Board  o'  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners  send  a  representative  to  the  troubled  area  to  assist  the  military 
in  collecting  the  Indians  rsn  the  reservations  and  to  try  and  convince 
them  that  war  was  futile."  A  'ew  days  after  the  Camp  Grant  attack  the 
white  Mountain  Apaches  roar  Camp  Apache,  Arizona,  broke  out  in  open  war- 
'are,  attacking  isola'ed  settlements  be'ween  the  White  Mountain  area  and 
“e*lco.  A  general  war  now  seemed  inevitable/1  All  eves  looked  to 
Washington  for  he’p  and  'or  some  ray  of  hope  in  the  peace  effort.  The 
Secretary  o'  Interior  decided  to  take  E^  Parker’s  advice  and  elected  to 
ask  Vincent  Col/er,  well  known  supporter  of  the  peace  policy,  philan¬ 
thropist.  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Corr-1 ss loners ,  to  become 

pi 

a  special  commissioner  to  seek  out  and  make  peace  with  the  Arizona  tribes. 
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crfhile  the  "ucson  citizens  were  bringing  infamy  to  tne  history  of 
Arizona,  mother  Incident  occurred  in  Te»as  which  would  change  the 
government's  view  of  the  status  of  Indian  war  chiefs.  General  Sherman, 
concerned  by  the  increased  reports  of  Indian  depredations  in  Tevas,  de¬ 
cided  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  troubled  area  himself.  ,Je  was  in 
Sympathy  with  General  Sheridan's  policy  of  holding  Indians  responsible 
for  their  actions  and  had  decided  that  if  the  complaint,  in  Te*as  were 
true  then  punitive  -easures  were  in  order.  Accompanied  by  Inspector 
General  Randolph  3.  varcy,  Ke  arrived  at  San  Antorio,  ’e*as.  on  29  April 
1871  where  he  -,et  with  General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  the  department  commander. 

It  was  Reynolds 'opinion  that  the  depredations  were  a  major  problem  in 
the  'e<as  border  areas.  On  2  May  137’.  Sher~an  left  an  Antonio  with  an 
escort  from  the  ’enth  Infantry  to  inspect  the  frontier.  All  along  the 
way  he  encountered  burned  out  and  abandoned  ranches  and  settlements.  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Richardson,  ~e*as  on  17  way  1871.  Late  that  evening,  Tom 
Brazea’e,  a  driver  from  a  wagon  train  attacked  that  afternoon,  came  into 
Fort  Rlc'-a'-dson  and  talked  to  General  Sherman,  he  told  the  general  that 
the  wagon  train  had  beer  attacked  while  crossing  the  Sa't  Creek  prairie 
by  “orp  than  one  hundred  hostile  kiowas  " ed  by  Satanta.  Satank,  and  Big 
*ree.  General  Sherman's  party  had  passed  through  the  sane  area  only 
-Inutes  before  the  attack.  It  was  learned  later  that  the  only  reason 
Sher-ar  was  not  attacked  was  because  the  wagon  train  was  e*pected  and  was 
thought  by  *Ke  Indians  to  be  bigger  game.  General  Sher-an  sent  Colonel 
3 .  S.  *facKen2ie  to  investigate  the  attack  site  with  instructions  to  follow 
after  the  Indians  if  the  story  was  confirmed.  Sherman  continued  his  trip 
amiving  at  Fort  Sill  on  23  vay  1871.  He  net  with  Agent  Lawrie  Tatur  and 
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asked  if  Satanta  »as  on  the  reservation,  Tatun  indicated  that  he  would 
have  to  check,  but  soon  after  Sherman's  arrival,  Satanta,  Satank,  and  Big 
'ree  arrived  at  Fort  Sill  to  collect  their  government  annuities.  Satanta 
not  only  admitted  that  he  had  led  the  attack  on  the  wagon  train  at  the 
Salt  Creek,  but  he  boasted  of  the  deed.  Lawrie  Tatum  became  alarmed  and 

went  to  Genera’  Sher-ar  and  ; u t  the  matter  in  his  hands.  Sherman  arrested 

23 

the  chiefs  and  prepared  to  send  them,  back  to  ’e»as  for  trial. 

Colonel  Mackenzie,  arriving  fr om  "exas,  was  given  the  task  of 
transporting  t*e  Indian  chiefs  back  to  Jacksboro,  Texas,  for  trial.  On 
3  June  1  rp  starred  the  trip  south  with  his  prisoners.  Before  he  had 
gone  'wo  miles,  Jatank  attempted  to  escape  and  *as  shot  down,  when  the 
Citizens  of  'e»as  learned  that  vac>enzie  was  bringing  thp  Indians  in  under 
Hlitary  guard,  ••'ey  ••allied  in  Jacksboro  to  observe  the  event.'14 

'he  trial  started  on  5  July  1871.  Both  Satanta  and  Big  >ee  were 
'ound  guilty  and  sentenced  to  de*lh.  This  was  the  'irst  time  that  Indians 
were  tried  and  npig  personally  responsible  for  t*e1r  actions  in  a  civil 
court.  The  i"pli  ations  of  this  trial  were  tremendous.  The  trial  placed 
emphasis  on  Sher-an's  policy  o *  "punishment  must  follow  thp  crime."  Enoch 
Hoag,  t*e  Quaker  superintendent,  protested  to  thp  Presi dent.  Me  said 
t*at  this  action  would  br;ng  the  Indians  on  the  *rpntier  down  on  the 
white  settlements  and  would  cause  a  blood  bath.  Agent  Tatum  and  Judge 
Charles  Soward,  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  case,  asked  the  Governor  to 
omrute  the  death  sentence  on  the  grounds  tKat  f>-e  Jacksboro  court  might 
not  have  had  jurisdiction  ’he  Governor  commuted  the  sentence  to  life  in 
prison  on  2  August  1871  and  the  Indians  were  turned  over  *o  the  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  'he  imprisonment  of  Satanta 
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and  Big  Tree  reduced  the  number  of  raids  all  along  the  Southern  Plains  be¬ 
tween  1871  and  1373  and  changed  the  Indian  policy  by  making  individual 
Indians  aware  of  their  personal  liability  for  wrong  doing." 

By  the  middle  of  June  1371  Vincent  Colyer  was  ready  to  take  up 
his  new  duties  as  a  special  corrti ssioner .  In  an  address  to  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  he  talked  of  the  "starved  Apaches  of  Arizona'  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  live  in  peace  with  the  write  man.  He  indicated  that  he  believed 
that  the  only  thing  that  was  holding  jp  such  a  peace  was  the  wrongs  per- 
petrated  against  the  Indians  by  the  white  settlers.'  Now,  as  a  special 
commissioner  working  with  the  commission  of  the  President,  he  would  have 
a  chance  to  set  things  right. 

In  July  1871,  Colyer  traveled  to  Arizona.  As  a  result  of  the 
Camp  Srant  attack.  General  Stone-an  *ad  teen  relieved  on  A  June  1871  and 
replaced  as  department  commander  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Crook  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Anson  P.  K.  Sa'ford  of  Arizona.  By  the  time 
Colyer  arrived.  Crook  had  toured  his  new  command  and  had  been  convinced 
that  tKe  Indians  would  never  settle  down  jntil  they  had  been  beaten 
militarily.  Colyer  "et  with  Crook  In  Septerber  and  got  his  assunance  that 

he  would  delay  further  campaigning  until  Colyer  *-ad  the  opportunity  to 

27 

try  and  bring  the  Apaches  to  peace  without  war. 

On  20  July  1871,  the  newspapers  announced  the  resignation  of  Ely 
Parker  as  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  dated  24  June  1871,  Parker  indicated  that  the  recent  actions  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  had  "divested  the  office  o*  all 
importance."  President  Grant  accepted  Parker's  resignation  on  13  July 
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Coinciding  with  Parker's  resignation  was  a  general  loss  of  support 
for  the  Grant  Peace  Policy.  Settlers  in  the  West  had  had  enough  promises 
that  led  to  nothing  but  more  depredations  and  murders  and  the  continued 
loss  of  rich  lands  to  the  reservation  system.  Eastern  humani tar ians  were 
also  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  progress  towards  final  peace.  On  4  August 
1871  the  San  Diego  Union  wrote  of  the  inaction  of  the  army  in  Arizona: 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  sending  of  the  dashing 
Indian  fighter.  General  Crook,  to  Arizona,  indicated  a  determin¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  bring  about  permanent 
peace  in  the  rich  yet  underdeveloped  and  desolate  "erritory. 

Grant's  Indian  policy  is  totally  undeserving  of  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  his  flatterers  while  *e  permits  chaos  to 
reign  in  Arizona.  It  is  his  plain  duty  and  one  very  easy  to 
be  performed,  to  suppress  the  murderous  savages  in  that  terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  do  it  effectually.  He  deserves  no  rest  wile  he 
knows  that  American  women  and  children  are  daily  being  slaughter¬ 
ed  by  the  red  fiends  within  our  borders.  He  willfully  refuses 
to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible  state  of  things.  29 

It  was  generally  felt  by  the  public  in  the  west  that  if  General  Crook  was 

allowed  to  start  his  campaign  against  the  Apaches  that  the  protle~  would 

be  over  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  As  the  San  Diego  'nipn  out  it. 

'he  would  deliver  the  white  people  of  Arizona  #rom  their  old  and  relentless 


9y  August  1871,  the  Apache  situation  had  reached  such  proportions 
that  General  Crook  sent  order  to  'ucson  'to  permit  no  government  'uppl.' 
train  to  depart  except  with  strong  escorts''  and  further  recommended  that 
civilians  be  made  aware  of  the  schedules  of  those  ar^ed  trains  so  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  protection.  *  Even  as  depredations  increased 
General  Crook  kept  his  forces  leashed  awaiting  action  of  the  President’s 
special  commissioner. 

Vincent  Colyer  reached  Camp  McDowell,  Arizona,  in  October  1871 
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and,  with  a  strong  escort  of  troops,  set  about  gathering  in  the  Tonto 

Apaches.  ’*e  San  Diego  Union  wrote  that  it  had  no  doubt  that  Colyer 

would  succeed  a,  long  as  the  armed  force  was  present.  "When  Colyer  goes 

none,  and  tells  how  amiable  and  lovely  the  Apaches  are,  and  how  pleasant 

was  his  sojourn  among  them,  those  tame  Indians  will  be  roving  through  the 

country,  massacring  women  and  children,  torching  settlers  over  slow  fires, 

burning  ranches,  and  stealing  stock.  'Ke  Union  went  on  .0  say  it  prefer- 

32 

red  General  Crooks’  method  for  obtaining  a  lasting  peace. 

Vincent  Colyer  considered  his  visit  to  Arizona  as  beneficial  to 
the  peace  movement.  He  reported  back  to  Washington  that  he  had  found  the 
Indians  desirous  of  peace  and  willing  to  abide  bv  the  government  policies. 
Even  as  he  proclaimed  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  depredations 
ortinued  to  increase.  The  San  francjso  Bulletin  suggested  that  it  was  now 
time  to  get  Colyer  out  of  the  picture  i-d  give  the  rpins  back  to  General 
Crook.  The  San  Diego  Jnipn  reported  that  General  Crook  did  not  trust 
Colye'-  s  peace  and  had  cited  over  3  hundred  years  of  history  with  the 
Apaches  in  Arizona  of  repeatedly  violated  pledges  of  peace  and  friendship” 
i  his  reason  ^ad  uggested  that  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  conquest  at  arms”  which  he  was  prepared  for  and  con- 

34 

'ident  he  could  effect. 

3y  November  j.371  'he  attitudes  towards  Vincent  Colyer  were  becom¬ 
ing  »»"-pmPiy  hostile,  "he  Sin  Diego  Jnion  calling  for  ar-ed  intervention, 
wrote  of  a  depredation  in  Arizona.  "Here  is  an  attack  ...  by  sixty 
Apaches  who  have  come  all  the  way  from  Vincent  Colyer's  Reservation  .... 
’hey  have  •"urdered  one  of  our  citizens,  wounded  another  .  .  .  ; and"  Vin¬ 
cent  Colyer  says  the  Apaches  are  in  a  starving  condition  and  anxious  to 
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"dke  peace.  How  long,  0  Lord,  shall  these  people  suffer?"  The  East¬ 
ern  papers  reflected  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Colyer  on  13  November  1871. 
"he  New  York  Tines  wrote: 

vr.  Vincent  Colyer  reports  that  he  has  conciliated  the  Apaches 
in  Arizona:  but,  unfortunately ,  he  seers  to  have  left,  uncon- 
clliated,  behind  him  a  population  at  least  as  important  as  the 
Apaches,  namely,  the  whites  ....  He  was  sent  to  Arizona  to 
make  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  appears  to  have  addressed  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  Ind ians ;  concei v i ng ,  apparently,  that 
no  one  but  these  Apaches  had  a  right  to  his  sympathies  or  care. 

He  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  white  inhabitants.  .  .  and 
he  seemed  to  regard  these  whites  as  objects  of  distrust. 36 

*he  'imes  went  on  to  say  that  the  citizens  of  Arizona  had  done  everything 
they  could  think  of  to  portray  a  proper  picture  to  Vincent  Colyer,  but 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  When  Colyer  arrived  in  Arizona, 
according  to  the  ’ ’  m  eJL ,  the  Governor  Issued  a  proclamation  asking  the 
people  to  assist  him.  M-ster  Colyer  was  invited  to  meet  with  the  respect¬ 
able  citizens  of  the  'erritory,  which  he  declined.  He  rejected  all  offers 
of  assistance  fron  the  whites.  He  did  not  condemn  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians  and  treated  them  in  all  cases  as  though  they  had  been  wronged.  In 
additon,  he  showed  an  attitude  of  dislike  ard  -'istrust  of  whites  in  the 
presence  of  the  Indians  giving  them  a  distorted  view  of  the  government 
Position.  Vincent  Colyer  was  seen  by  the  Eastern  press  as  a  well  mean¬ 
ing  -nan  with  the  Indians’  interests  at  heart,  but  his  ~ethods  had  become 
highly  suspect  by  the  end  of  1871. 

On  17  November  1371  the  San  Diego  Union  published  a  list  of  murders 

and  depredations  that  had  occurred  since  Vincent  Colyer  had  concluded  his 

38 

peace  with  the  Apaches,  which  is  summarized  as  follows: 

12  September  1871  -  Horses  and  mules  were  stolen  from  Camp 

Apache  four  days  after  the  peace  was 
concluded . 
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13  September  1871  -  U.S.  Mail  rider  was  killed  by  Apaches 

within  five  miles  of  Tucson. 

15  September  1871  -  Mexican  herder  killed  by  Indians  near  "'ucson. 

22  September  1871  -  Indians  stole  twenty  head  of  cattle  a  few 

miles  above  Tucson  and  were  pursued  to  Camp 
Grant . 

1  October  1871  -  U.S.  Vail  carrier  fired  on  between  Pheonix 

and  Tucson. 

2  October  1871  -  Two  men  attacked  near  ’"ucson. 

6  October  1871  -  Van  chased  through  the  Dragoon  Pass. 

9  October  1871  -  Military  patrol  fired  on. 

12  October  1871  -  Military  patrol  fired  on. 

20  October  1871  -  Farm  attacked  in  San  Simon  valley. 

2A  October  1871  -  Twenty  five  soldiers  of  the  Third  Cavalry 

attacked . 

Governor  Safford  was  angry  over  Colyer’s  handling  of  the  peace 

efforts.  He  attempted  to  get  Colyer  removed  from  office  and  when  that 

failed,  started  writing  letters  to  the  press  explaining  the  white  Arizonan's 

viewpoint.  One  of  these  letters  was  picked  up  by  the  press  across  the 

country  as  a  plea  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona  and  was  published  in  the  New 

York  Tines  on  21  November  1871.  Its  contents  summarized  the  plight  of  the 

white  man  as  the  Governor  saw  it  on  31  October  1871: 

The  rich  and  prosperous  never  lack  suoport,  but  it  requires 
a  brave  man  to  stand  up  for  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  such  are 
the  people  of  Arizona.  With  natural  resources  unsurpassed;  with 
gold  and  silver  mines  that  ought  to  be  yielding  annually  $20,000,000, 
the  people  are  in  poverty,  and  have  undergone  for  years  scenes  of 
death  and  torture  unparalleled  in  the  settlement  of  any  of  our 
new  countries,  and,  instead  of  receiving  sympathy  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  our  countrymen  on  the  outside  we  are  denounced  as  border 
ruffians  ....  The  people  of  Arizona  want  peace,  they  care  not 
how  it  is  obtained;  but  they  know  from  years  of  experience  that  to 
feed  the  Indians  and  let  them  roam  over  large  reservations  only 
places  them  in  a  secure  position  to  raid  upon  the  settlers  .... 


.eneral  Crook  struck  the  key-note  when  he  enlisted  Indians 
against  Indians.  .  .  had  he  been  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy 
it  would  have  taken  but  a  few  months  to  conquer  a  lasting 
peace.  3ut  wr  .  Colyer  countermanded  this  order  and  millions 
will  have  to  be  expended  and  hundreds  of  lives  lost  before 
the  end  will  be  reached.  ...  If  it  is  a  cri-e  to  undertake 
to  settle  and  develop  our  new  countries,  then  the  sooner  it 
is  known  and  declared  the  better.  If  not,  then  such  a  nan 
as  Colyer  ought  never  to  be  sent  with  his  deep-seated  prej- 
udices  against  the  «hite  settlers  to  arrange  the  d i  "icul ty .  '  - 

On  23  November  137’.,  uajor  General  John  M.  Schofield,  Commander 
o'  the  ‘Mlitary  Division  of  the  Pacific,  received  orders  fr cm  the  War 
Depart-em*  to  resume  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches  with  all  'orces 
avai’able  'he  Indians  were  to  be  ubdued  and  dri.en  on  to  the  reser¬ 
vations  and  compelled  to  regain  there,  This  was  a  drastic  change  fro”1 
by  kind n<  ich  pursued  for  the  past  tw 

•  n  •  ■  *  ■  ■  plai 

Col/er's  work  in  Aripona  was  now  •wing  repudiated  pub'ica'Iy  and  private 
let'ers  from  Washington  indicated  he  was  in  disfavor  and  had  overstepped 
•••  tut)  rltj  •  (ructions  as  a  peace  comnlss loner  and  was.  "con¬ 

sidered  responsible  for  tHe  utrages  and  bloodshed  which  'ollowed  his 

a  » 

visit  '  hi  n  wro  t  < . • 

42 

Arizona  'rejoice  at  the  news  o'  the  hanqe  in  Indian  policy." 

,'ienenal  >ook  readied  his  troops  for  the  renewed  campaign  against 
the  Apa  -«>  Me  worked  on  developing  his  pack  trains  whi  h  were  of 
.articular  interest  to  him  'or  staying  on  t^e  trail  of  the  Indians  be- 
'ause  of  the  e-durance  of  'he  -ule.  Me  overhauled  equipment  and  got  rid 
o'  *hose  who  would  slow  hlr  down.  He  sent  word  to  the  Indians  that  they 
had  until  15  February  1372  to  report  to  their  agencies  or  bp  hunted  down 
is  hostile.*  Hundreds  of  Apaches  care  In  to  spend  the  winter  on  the 
reservations  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  government  'ood  and  supplies. 
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Another  round  of  Indian  affairs  drew  to  a  close.  The  year  187! 
had  seen  the  establishment  of  a  rudimentary  reservation  system  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  'his  would  provide  a  structure  from  which  to 
iterate  during  tne  coming  yejr  Vincent  "olyer  nad  }one  back  to  Washington 
with  a  sense  of  accompl i shrent ,  not  shared  by  inv  Westerners,  but  important 
to  the  ‘uture  affairs  in  the  Southwest.  The  peace'ul  solution  to  the 
Indian  problem  had  been  tested  and  found  to  be  difficult  *o  control.  It 
appealed.  is  Christmas  1871  .ame,  that  the  ne«t  move  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  army . 
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CROOK'S  CAMPAIGN  1872-1873 

When  Vincent  Colyer  left  the  southwest  in  the  fall  of  1871,  he 
*.as  confident  that  he  nad  established  peace  with  the  Apaches  of  Arizona 
and  New  Metico.  Eastern  hurani tar ians ,  however,  were  not  so  optimistic. 

*  hey  were  starting  to  listen  to  the  stones  of  murder  and  depredations 
reported  from  the  west,  ’rue,  Colyer  hdg  accomplished  much  toward  the 
creation  of  a  per~anent  reservation  yste^  by  convincing  several  hundred 
Apaches  to  relocate  on  the  designate*  reserves,  hut  *he  Southwest  was  a 
long  way  'ron  being  peaceful  . 

When  it  was  learned  that  General  Crook  had  been  given  the  auth¬ 
ority  to  nesu~e  his  Indian  campaign  in  ‘he  'all  of  1871,  Eastern  humani¬ 
tarians  called  'or  a  new  peace  initiative.  At  the  same  time.  Westerners 
demanded  punitive  action  under  Crook's  lev-  •  fp.  The  New  VprK  Times, 
converting  on  necent  depredations  in  Arizona,  March  1??2,  w»-ote. 

It  is  dear  .  .  .  these  murderous  scoundrels  of  Arizona  have 
becore  very  bold  .  .  .  they  h,1ve  been  dealt  with  too  leniently, 
’he  strong  disposition  to  shield  the  Apaches  mani'ested  by  cer¬ 
tain  offi  la’s  in  Arizona  may  originate  in  hu-ane  and  honorable 
'eelings,  but  if  these  savages  as  a  consequence  are  to  rob,  shoot 
and  scalp  at  their  own  sweet  will,  there  really  appears  no  par¬ 
ticular  good  in  keeping  a  large  force  of  United  States  soldiers 
in  the  Territory. *■ 

As  a  r«sul*  of  the  public  clamor  and  indignation  over  the  'allure 
o'  Colyer’s  peace  and  the  urging  o'  Eastern  humanitarians  to  make  one 
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more  try  to  secure  peace  through  diplomacy  rather  than  the  use  of  force, 
^resident  Grant  appointed  Brigadier  General  Oliver  0.  Howard  to  replace 
Vincent  Colyer  as  special  Indian  commissioner  in  the  southwest.  It  was 
hoped  that  General  Howard  would  pe  able  to  exert  his  influence  with  the 
apacKes  as  ne  had  been  able  to  do  with  the  black  men  as  the  head  of  the 
rreednen'i  Bureau,  a  post  he  had  held  since  1 866 .  It  was  further  ‘elt 
•‘•a*  this  humanitarian  fighting  man  would  have  an  advantage  In  dealing 
with  Cochise,  'eader  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches,  over  Colyer  who  had  always 
displayed  a  very  narrow  view  of  how  to  treat  the  Indians.  It  was  known 
by  hot*'  Easterners  and  westerners  that  a  peace  without  Cochise's  involve- 
~en*  would  not  be  i  'asting  peace  It  was  felt  that  General  Howard's 

a 

apDoirt~ent  woul 1  be  met  by  the  public  with  'general  satisfaction.' 

Crook's  di  appointment  at  having  his  military  campaign  plans 

lashed  for  the  second  time  wa '  softened  somewha*  by  General  Howard's 

i  }roor>en*  with  him  that  'orce  was  a  necessary  ingredient  for  controlling 

'hose  Indians  who  were  incorrigibly  hostile.  Howard  also  concurred  in  the 

use  o*  Indians  to  fight  Indians,  an  important  element  of  Crook's  military 

plans  Crook  contented  himself  wit*  chasing  the  " incorrlglbles”  while 

General  Howard  spent  m0$»  0f  April  and  Hay  1B7C  retracing  Vincent  Colyer's 

steps .  ue  did  convince  some  additional  Indians  to  move  to  the  reservations 

and  made  some  -'nor  changes  in  those  reser . at  ions .  However,  he  ‘ailed  to 

■ake  conta  t  with  Cochise,  which  had  been  the  prime  reason  for  his  visit 
*  c 

to  *he  Southwest.  In  the  “eanti^e.  depredations  continued  to  bring  on 
* hp  ire  of  Westerners  and  cause  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Easterners 
js  to  *  he  feasibility  of  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem.  Gen¬ 
eral  u0ward  became  more  convinced  of  the  need  for  force,  writing  Crook  on 
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9  May  1372: 


"he  object  of  the  telegram  of  the  -1st  March  1872!,  to  pre 
vent  collision,  as  far  as  possible,  between  troops  and  Indians, 
was  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  settle  all  trouble  peaceably.  That  effort  has  been  made 
through  me,  as  Special  Commissioner.  As  robberies  and  murders 
still  .ontinue  among  the  incorrigibly  hostile,  those  who  are 
not  on  reservations ,  jnd  who  will  not  go  on  reservat ions ,  there 
is  no  course  left  but  to  deal  with  the"  with  vigor,  according 
to  your  discretion,  until  the  murders  and  robberies  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  them,  whatever  tribe  f'ey  belong  to,  be 
made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Government  to  punish  crime.' 

Genera!  Howard  went  ba  v  to  the  East  during  ••'e  summer  of  1872, 


t  t  returned  to  Arizona  again  in  the  fall  to  try  and  reach  Cochise  one 
more  time.  "*e  San  Diego  Union  of  3  September  1872,  reported  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Howard  had  arrived  at  Camp  Apache  and  was  attempting  to  regulate  the 
reservation  system  with  great  difficulty,  "he  tin  ion  wrote,  <ie  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  is  using  every  endeavor  to  correct  this  evil  (of  the  Indians 


using  the  reservations  to  hide  in  a*t er  coming  back  *ron  a  stealing  ex¬ 
pedition  ....  We  will  not  in  the  least  inte'ere  with  military  oper¬ 
ations.  and  is  very  desirous  that  all  evil  doer-  -ay  be  promptly  and 

3 

severely  punished . " 


While  Genera'  Howard  tried  to  make  contact  with  Cochise,  Crook 


operated  under  the  more  liberal  agreement  Howard  had  authorized  in  his 
9  ’■'ay  1°72  letter  Toward  the  end  of  September.  Crook  sent  a  column 
commanded  by  Captain  Julius  W.  Mason  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  on  an  expedition 
to  hunt  down  the  Indians  responsible  for  depredations  recently  committed. 
vason  was  successful  and  managed  to  catch  the  Indians.  He  killed  *orty 
warriors  of  the  Date  Creek  tribe  that  had  been  responsible  for  the 
depredations  as  well  as  the  Wickenburg  Massacre  of  November  S,  1871. - 
This  action  ended  the  Apache  resistance  in  the  western  part  of  the 
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terri tory . 

Meanwhile,  General  Howard  nad  sent  out  messengers  to  try  anc 
locate  Cochise.  In  September  187.'  they  returned  without  success.  Howard 
did  not  give  up.  Making  an  inspection  tour  of  the  'ulerosa  camp  in  New 
Mexico,  he  learned  of  a  white  frontiersman,  Tom  Jeffords,  who  was  supposed 
to  know  w*ere  Cochise's  camp  was  located.  Howard  asked  if  Jeffords  would 
guide  him  to  the  camp.  Jeffords  said  he  would  if  Howard  was  willing  to 
go  alone.  Howard  agreed  to  take  only  one  officer  with  him.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Howard,  Je'fords,  Captain  Sladeo,  an  Indian  named  Chie’  who  was 
Cochise  s  nephew,  the  interoreter  jick  “ay,  arc  'wo  packer-  headed  for  the 
lanada  A1a~osa.  then  followed  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  23  Sep¬ 
tember  1-72  they  arrived  at  Fort  3ayard  where  they  reolenished  their 
stores,  'wo  days  later  they  followed  the  trai’s  beyond  Silver  City, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reloncillo  fountains  they  met  a 
scout  *>om  Cochise's  camp.  He  male  Howard  reduce  the  side  of  his  party 
and  then  they  headed  south  across  the  Chi r icaKuas .  The  first  day's  ride 
was  forty  -lies,  'he  next  was  thirty,  across  the  San  Simon  valley  in 
Arizona  They  rode  to  the  foothills  of  the  Dragoon  fountains  and  rested 
that  night  at  Roger’s  ranch,  twenty-'lve  -lies  from.  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona. 

'wo  days  later  they  were  in  Cochise’s  camp.  Cochise  was  Impressed  by 
Howard's  bold,  unprotected,  ride  into  the  stronghold.  Howard  was  able 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  Cochise.  Although  not  corritted  on  paper,  Cochise 
agreed  *o  stop  fighting  with  the  whiteman  and  Howard  agreed  to  let  the 
CMrlcahua  Apaches  have  the  Chiricahua  fountains  as  a  reservation  and  to 

assign  Tom  Jeffords  as  their  agent.  By  this  bold  act  Howard  was  able  to 

10 


end  the  Cochise  wars. 
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Unfortunately,  General  Howard’s  bold  stroke  did  not  stop  the  large 

scale  murders  and  depredations  in  the  Southwest.  The  official  records  of 

the  am/  show  thirty-three  actions  involving  the  army  in  Arizona  and  New 

Mex ico  during  the  year  of  1872,  up  until  November  when  Crook's  campaign 

started.  There  were  at  1  east  twenty- s  i  <  c  iv  1 1  ians  and  ten  soldiers  killed, 

not  counting  the  strictly  civilian  fights.  “  It  was  evident  to  the  public 

that  Crook’s  campaign  was  overdue.  Even  'he  Eastern  humanitarians  row 

admitted  that  force  was  necessary  to  conclude  the  Indian  problem.  Although 

Howard  and  Colyer  had  coaxed  a  large  number  of  Indians  on  to  the  reservations, 

thousands  still  refused  to  submit,  ’’heir  effort  could  not  be  considered  a 

complete  'ailune  and,  by  today's  standards  «as  quite  an  accomplishment. 

In  less  than  two  years,  between  the  two  of  them,  they  Kad  established  the 

’’ularosa  reservation  in  New  we<ico  'or  *ke  Sou'hern  Apaches,  the  CMricahua 

Reserve  for  Cochise's  band,  the  San  Carlos  reservation  'or  the  Aravaipas. 

Pinals,  and  Coyoteros,  and  the  reserves  at  Camp  Verde  and  Date  Creex  'or 
1 2 

the  Vavapais. 

The  western  settlers  were  not  impressed  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
statistics  and  demanded  action.  Citizens  wanted  to  take  matters  in  their 
own  hands  and  threatened  another  Ca~r  Grant  vassacre  if  Crook  was  not 
immediately  unleashed.'  J  The  Indian  Bureau  admitted  that  force  was  needed, 
but  not  war  •"  General  J.  M  Schofield,  forwarding  Crook's  annual  report 
wrote,  I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  forbearance  toward  the  Apaches 
of  Arizona  has  reached  its  extreme  limit,  and  that  no  course  is  left  us 
Out  vigorous  and  unremitting  prosecution  of  the  war  they  have  so  long 
Invited,  until  they  are  completely  subdued.  Crook  said  that  he  had 
earnestly  and  honestly  supported  the  agents  sent  to  Arizona  in  their 
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attempts  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Indian  problem  but  that  the 
lon~  and  bloody  list  of  murders  and  robberies  committed  during  the 
year,  by  the  very  Indians  who,  at  one  t1~e  or  another,  rave  been  fed  at 
the  public  expense,  is  a  ghastly  commentary  upon  the  results.  ...  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  I  have  fully  carried  out  that  portion 
o (  my  infractions  which  require  me  to  co-operate  with  the  agent  referred 
to,  and  believe  that  humanity  demands  that  I  should  now  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  remainder  of  my  instructions.  which  require  me  to  punish  the  in¬ 
corrigible  hostile. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  was  up 
in  arms  about  the  protection  the  Indiuns  received  on  reservations  after 
comrlttlng  depredations  in  Me<ico.  A  correspondent  from  wexico  wrote, 
Sonora-unfortunate  state-is  suffering  ‘ror  a  scourge,  dmadful  as  a 
pestilence,  in  the  ravages  of  these  barbarous  savages.  The  Indians  are 
comfortably  protected  on  the  reservations  of  tKe  U.S.  Government  near 
the  border  in  Arizona,  and  thence  they  make  their  horrid  incursions  into 
Senora,  carrying  desolation  and  death  a"ong  the  suf'ering  population."^ 

The  stage  set.  Crook  was  given  the  go-ahead  to  unleash  his  campaign. 
Crook  had  Issued  hi$  General  Order  Number  10  on  November  21,  1871,  in 
wnich  he  stated  that  roving  bands  would  go  to  the  reservations  or  be  re¬ 
garded  as  hostile.  Now,  a  /ear  later,  he  ordered  subordinate  commanders 

1  g 

to  prepare  to  inforce  this  order.’  Using  his  experience  with  the  Paiute 
operations  from  which  he  brought  three  elements  of  successful  warfare 
against  the  Indians,  he  prepared  for  action  in  Arizona.  As  his  first 
element,  he  believed  in  the  extensive  use  of  Indians  against  Indians. 

He  had  recruited  Apaches  as  scouts,  as  warriors,  and  as  spys.  The 
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second  element  developed  by  Crook  was  the  use  of  mules  for  pack  trains 

which  allowed  faster  movement  than  wagons  and  mobility  in  terrain  that 

wagons  could  not  traverse.  The  third  element  of  Crook's  equation  was 

1  Q 

to  instill  a  higher  level  of  esprit  and  confidence  in  his  men.1'  In 
additon,  Crook  instilled  in  his  men  the  precept  that  once  on  the  trail 
Of  the  Indians,  the  trail  is  never  given  up.  He  expected  the  men  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  the  Indians  at  all  costs.' 

Crook's  strategy  called  'or  a  winter  campaign.  Me  intended  to 
send  columns  to  outlying  areas  frequented  by  t*e  Apaches.  Camps  Verde, 
McDowell,  Grant,  and  Apache  were  ’.aid  out  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Tonto 
Basin.  By  driving  the  Indians  out  of  their  secure  areas  and  killing  those 
who  resisted,  the  rest  would  flow  into  the  "onto  Basin  and  could  be 
gathered  together  and  put  on  the  reservations .  The  dea  was  that  the 
enemy  would  be  starved,  frozen  and  whipped  into  subm  iss  ion .  *■  * 

The  ca-paign  started  on  15  November  137 2.  Crook's  instruction 
to  his  columns  was  that  if  the  Indians  wanted  to  surrender,  accept;  i* 

they  wanted  to  fight,  give  the*-  all  the  fighting  they  could  take  in  one 
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dose,  in  either  case,  hunt  them  down.  ">-ree  columns  left  Camp  u  1  pa i 

on  16  November  1372  with  orders  to  scout  the  Chino  Valley,  headwaters 

of  the  Verde,  the  area  around  the  San  Francisco  fountains  and  then  to 

operate  around  Canp  Verde.  "hese  columns  had  varying  luck.  Captain  Emil 

Adam,  comr-andlng  one  of  the  columns,  had  the  best  results  when  he  struck 

a  band  in  Red  Rock  country  killing  eleven  warriors  and  capturing  three 
23 

womei  and  a  child.  "wo  addltonal  colunns  were  organized  at  Camp  Verde. 
After  the  original  three  columns  reached  Verde  and  were  resupplied,  all 
five  columns  left  on  3  December  1372  to  scout  the  area.  The  five  columns 
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kept  the  Indians  off  balance  in  small  actions,  and,  then,  on  28  December 

1873,  a  command  under  Captain  William  H.  Brown  and  Captain  James  Burns 

caught  a  band  of  Yavapais  in  a  shallow  cave  in  the  Salt  River  Canyon.  Of 

the  one  hundred  or  so  Indians  in  the  cave,  seventy-six  were  killed.  This 
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was  known  as  the  battle  of  Salt  River  or  Skull  Cave. 

As  the  winter  campaign  continued  it  became  very  obvious  to  the 
ar-”y  that  the  role  of  the  Indian  scout  was  extremely  important.  Most  of 
the  contacts  with  the  hostile  Indians  were  made  by  the  scouts  operating 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  cavalry.  Without  the  scouts, 
the  troops  could  not  'ind  the  enemy.  With  the  scouts  they  seldom  missed.^ 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the  units  screened  the  area 
around  the  "onto  Basin  and  the  Mazatzals,  Sierra  Ancha,  and  Superstitions. 
Depredations  continued  to  be  reported,  but  as  the  winter  wore  on,  the  Ind¬ 
ians'  morale  wore  thin,  'he  Vew  York  Times  on  IT  March  1873  wrote,  "Gen. 
Crook  is  at  Camp  McDowell  with  his  entire  command  of  twelve  companies.  His 
policy  toward  the  hostile  Indians  gives  great  satisfaction  in  Arizona.'"' 

As  Crook  kept  the  pressure  on  the  Indians,  public  support  increased  daily. 
The  last  of  the  humanitarian  criticism  died  away. 

On  27  March  1873,  Captain  George  M.  Randal' 's  command  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Infantry,  surprised  a  band  of  Indians  camped  on  the  top  of  Turret 
Peak,  "wenty-three  warriors  were  killed  in  Randall's  charge,  'urret  Peak 
broke  the  resistance  of  the  Apaches  and  Yavapais  and  they  started  turning 
themselves  in  by  the  hundreds.'  Cochise  and  his  band  of  approximately  one 
thousand  turned  themselves  in  to  the  agency  and  took  up  residence  at 
Su!fer  Springs."  9y  April  the  newspapers  were  reporting  how  well  the 
reservation  system  was  working,  now  that  there  was  a  method  to  force  the 
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Indians  onto  the  reservat ions .  The  ‘Jew  York  Tjnejs,  10  April  1873  re¬ 
ported,  the  case  in  point  being  Cochise,  "Nothing  can  be  better  proof  of 
the  good  intentions  of  these  Indians  than  to  know  that  under  all  these 
c i rcumstances  they  have  conformed  to  the  last  letter  of  the  treaty  made 
with  Genera'  toward.  No  Indians  in  the  territory  have  behaved  as  well." 

When  Crook's  campaign  ground  to  a  halt,  over  two  hundred  Indians 
had  been  killed,  but  six  thousand  Apaches  and  Yavapais  had  turned  them¬ 
selves  in  to  the  agents  at  Camp  Verde,  Fort  Apache,  Fort  Sowie,  and  the 
San  Carlos  in  Arizona  and  the  Tularosa  in  New  Mexico.^  The  Army  had 
dramatically  and  decisively  proven  the  precept  of  force  as  a  key  element 
of  peace  operations.  The  Tonto  Basin  Campaign  stood  as  a  success  *or 
Crook  and  for  the  army  s  role  in  the  3eace  °olicy.  Both  military  and 
civil  authorities  found  satisfaction  in  the  results  achieved.  Never 

again  was  the  need  to  use  forc«  against  those  Indians  who  broke  out  o* 
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the  reservations  debated. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CAPTAIN  JACK  AND  THE  MODOCS 

During  the  winter  of  1 87?- 1373.  while  General  Crook  carried  on 
Ms  very  successful  campaign  against  the  Apaches  and  Yavapals  In  Arizona 
and  New  we*1co.  the  newspapers  were  dominated  by  another  series  of  events 
occurring  In  California  and  Oregon  and  Involving  the  Modoc  Indians. 

The  Modocs,  a  warlike  people  numbering  around  eight  hundred,  had 
seen  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  a  treaty  with  the  white  man  In  1864. 
After  moving  to  a  reservation  which  was  also  Inhabited  by  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  Klamaths,  the  Modocs  found  conditions  unbearable  and  broke 
out  to  retjrn  to  their  homeland  on  the  Lost  River  In  California  and  Oregon. 
Periodic  attacks  on  white  travelers  caused  Superintendent  Alfred  8.  Meacham 
to  attempt  to  move  the  Modocs  back  to  the  Klamath  reservation  In  1869. 
Although  the  *odocs  returned  to  the  reservation,  they  stayed  only  about 
si«ty  days  and  t*en  headed  back  to  California.^ 

In  July  1872.  Thomas  B.  Odeneal .  Meacham's  successor,  received 
word  'ram  the  Indian  Bureau  that  they  would  support  action  to  again  re¬ 
turn  the  *odocs  to  the  reservation  using  force  If  necessary.  General 
Edward  S.  Canby,  Commander,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  authorized  his 
subordinates  to  assist  Odeneal  as  necessary  In  accomplishing  this  task. 

At  dawn,  29  November  1872,  Captain  James  Jackson  with  three  officers 
and  forty  men  of  9  Troop.  First  Cavalry,  deployed  outside  the  Modoc  camp 
on  the  west  bar*  of  the  Lost  River  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
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Indians'  firearms.  A  fight  ensued  and  half  an  hour  later  the  Modocs 
fled.? 

The  New  York  Times  of  22  December  1872  reported,  "The  United  States 
troops  seem  to  have  been  worsted,  for  the  Indians  retired  from  the  field  to 
pillage  the  settlements  and  murder  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  camp.“^  The  Tines  reflected  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were 
wholly  at  fault  for  this  incident.  "For  several  months  past  they  have 
been  sullen  without  cause,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  annoyances  to 
which  they  subjected  the  settlers,  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  requiring  them  to  remove  to  the  reservation. 
"Captain  Jack"  and  "Scar-face  Charley,"  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  .flatly 
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refused  to  obey  this  order."  This  incident  made  the  public  uneasy  and 
rumors  of  a  general  Indian  uprising  spread.  Demands  for  action  to  avoid 
such  a  calamity  were  voiced  in  the  newspapers  across  the  nation. 

As  the  Modocs  escaped  to  the  lava  beds  south  of  the  Tule  Lake, 
on  the  border  of  California  and  Oregon,  they  slaughtered  at  least  'ourteen 
settlers.  On  arriving  in  the  lava  beds,  they  set  up  defenses  in  this 
natural  fortress,  which  was  to  become  known  as  "Captain  Jack's  Strong¬ 
hold."  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  Wheaton,  Twenty  First  Infantry,  commanding 
the  District  of  the  Lakes,  arrived  from  Camp  Warner  on  21  December  1872 
to  assume  command  of  the  operation  to  forceably  remove  the  Modocs  to  their 
assiqned  reservation.^  On  the  night  of  16  January  1873  Wheaton  moved  his 
troops  to  the  lava  flows.  At  dawn  they  advanced  under  the  cover  of  fog 
and  the  bombardment  of  two  twelve-pound  mountain  howitzers  firing  ahead 
of  them.  As  the  fog  lifted,  the  troops  were  easy  targets  for  the  Indians 
hiding  in  the  rocks.  The  Modocs  kept  the  soldiers  pinned  down  with  highly 
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accurate  rifle  fire  all  day.  That  evening,  the  soldiers  were  forced  to 
withdraw  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  Battle  of  the  Stronghold,  as 
it  became  known,  cost  Wheaton  nine  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  No 
Modocs  were  hit.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  army's  inability  to  achieve  a  fast  victory  and 
to  dislodge  the  Modocs  from  the  lava  beds,  Alfred  Meacham,  former  Indian 
superintendent,  convinced  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  send  peace  emis¬ 
saries  to  see  Captain  Jack  in  hopes  they  could  secure  his  return  to  the 
reservation  by  peaceful  means.'  On  4  March  1873  the  San  Diego  Union 
reported  that  the  Peace  Commission  had  visited  the  Modoc  camp  and  presented 
terms  to  the  Indians,  first,  the  Indians  would  surrender  to  the  military 
authorities  and,  second,  they  would  return  to  their  assigned  reservation. 

The  commission  reported  that  the  terms  were  initially  accepted  by  Captain 
Jack  but  were  ultimately  rejected  because  there  was  disagreement  in  the 
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Indian  ranks.  Negotiations  broke  down.  The  New  York  Times,  usually 

optimistic  about  the  peace  efforts,  reported  "little  progress  of  any  peace- 
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able  adjustment  of  the  Modoc  difficulties."  and  blamed  the  military  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Modocs  against  the  army  as  the  reason  for  Captain  Jack's  at¬ 
titude  of  being  "somewhat  exacting  in  his  conditions"^  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  situation. 

Late  in  March,  Secretary  Delano  concluded  that  the  peace  effort 
was  a  failure  and  gave  General  Edward  A.  S.  Canby  authority  to  recon¬ 
stitute  the  commission  under  his  leadership.^  Canby  increased  the  military 
pressure  on  the  Indians  by  tightening  the  circle  around  the  Modocs  in  the 
lava  beds.  On  26  March  1873  the  San  Oiego  Union  reported  that  General 
Canby  had  talked  with  Captain  Jack,  but  that  the  council  had  amounted  to 
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very  little.  Captain  Jack  wanted  a  general  amnesty  and  asked  that  he  and 
his  people  be  allowed  to  stay  at  the  Lost  River.  Canby's  anwer  to  this 

was  to  draw  the  ring  of  troops  tighter  and  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of  hand 

1  "> 

grenades  Into  the  area.  Writing  of  his  council  with  Captain  Jack,  Gen¬ 
eral  Canby  stated: 

Accompanied  by  Col.  Glllem,  I  had  an  unsatisfactory  Inter¬ 
view  with  Captain  Jack  ....  The  results  confirmed  the  Impres¬ 
sion  previously  reported  that  the  war  faction  Is  still  predominant. 
Captain  Jack's  demeanor  Is  that  of  a  man  under  duress  and  afraid 
to  exhibit  his  real  feelings  ....  The  substance  of  all  that 
could  be  elicited  from  him  was  than  he  did  not  want  to  fight;  that 
the  lava  bed  was  a  bad  place,  and  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  his  home 
on  Lost  River. 

On  11  April  1973  General  Canby  and  the  Peace  Commission  made  up  of 
*eacham.  Doctor  Eleasar  Thomas,  Commissioner  L.  S.  Dyer,  Toby  Riddle,  the 
interpreter,  and  Riddle’s  wife  again  ~et  with  the  Modoc  chiefs.  The  desig¬ 
nated  spot  was  outside  the  picket  lines  of  the  government  troops.  There 
they  met  Captain  Jack,  John  Schonchin,  Black  Jim,  Shack  Nasty  Jim,  Ellens 
Man,  and  Hooker  Jim.  The  Indians  did  not  have  their  rifles  with  them  but 
carried  pistols  in  their  belts.  They  sat  down  In  a  circle  with  the  Peace 
Commissioners.  Meacham  opened  the  talks  and  told  the  Indians  what  the  Com¬ 
mission  wanted  to  do  for  them.  Captain  Jack  talked  next.  Indicating  that 
he  wanted  peace.  As  the  next  speaker  took  his  turn,  there  was  the  noise  of 
a  precussion  cap  misfiring.  Mister  Dyer  looked  around  in  time  to  see  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack  pointing  his  pistol  at  General  Canby's  head.  A  dozen  shots  rang 
out.  Both  General  Canby  and  Doctor  Thomas  were  killed.  Troops  from  the 
camp  were  Immediately  alerted  and  rushed  to  the  council  area.  By  the 
time  they  arrived,  the  Indians  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  lava  beds.^* 
Reports  from  the  military  camp  near  Tule  Lake  Indicated  that  the 
murders  of  General  Canby  and  Doctor  Thomas  had  "thrown  a  gloom  over  the 
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camp,  and  created  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  men." 

murder  of  General  Canby  had  far  reaching  effects  across  the  nation.  The 

New  York  Tines  reported  that,  "No  other  officer  was  so  universally  respected 

and  esteemed  as  General  Canby.  He  was  a  true  Christian  and  brave  soldier, 
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and  died  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  From  San  Francisco  the  news  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  created  a  great  deal  of  excltment. 
Citizens  called  for  action.  One  reporter  wrote,  "The  policy  of  dallying 
with  the  treacherous  savages  is  strongly  denounced  by  all  classes  of  people. 
The  folly  of  such  a  course  was  demonstrated  In  Arizona  before,  in  the 
3rooks  campaign."*' 

In  Washington  the  Modoc  massacre  was  the  exclusive  topic  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  Congress,  ’he  President  called  for  the  severest  action 
against  the  m^ocs.  but  warned  the  army  not  to  take  action  against  the 
peaceful’/  settled  Indians  of  other  tribes  In  the  process.  General  Sherman 
commented  that  "treachery  Is  inherent  In  t*e  Indian  character"  and  then 
went  on  to  relate  to  the  press  several  examples  he  was  aware  of  when  in 

1  Q 

the  West.10  General  Sherman  told  the  press  that  President  Grant  was 

deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  General  Canby  and  fully  concurred  with 

19 

Sherman  that  no  mercy  should  be  given  to  the  Modocs. 

General  Sherman  took  action  to  punish  the  Modocs.  On  12  April  1873 
ne  sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Alvin  C.  Gllletn,  commander  of  the  troop.,  at 
the  scene: 

Your  dispatch  announcing  the  terrible  loss  to  the  country  of 
Gen.  Canby  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Modoc  band  of  Indians  has  been 
shown  to  the  President,  who  authorizes  me  to  Instruct  you  to  make 
the  attack  so  strong  and  persistent  that  their  fate  may  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  crime.  You  will  be  fully  justified  In  their 
utter  extermination .’0 
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On  13  April  1873  in  a  dispatch  to  General  Schofield,  Sherman  wrote: 

The  President  now  sanctions  the  most  severe  punishment  of  the 
Modocs,  and  I  hope  to  hear  that  they  have  net  the  jtoom  they  so 
richly  have  earned  by  their  Insolence  and  perfidy. *■* 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  reported  that  he  would  not  ask  for  any 

mercy  for  the  Modocs.  He  said  he  did  not  think  this  would  change  the 

Indian  policy  which  protected  the  friendly  Indians  and  punished  the 
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hostile  Indians. 

From  Minnesota,  Governor  Austin  wrote  the  President  that  “the 
Modoc  assassinations  have  excited  a  deep  and  earnest  feeling  in  Minnesota, 
and  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  a  bold,  decided  policy  should  be 

Inaugurated  by  the  Government  and  pushed  to  practical  results  in  dealing 
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with  the  hostile  Indians."  Austin  suggested  a  strong  policy  with  the 

needed  force  to  back  it  up.  He  wrote  of  the  "squaw  government"  that 

the  Indians  did  not  respect  needing  change. 

From  Chicago  the  press  noted  that  the  murder  of  General  Canby 

had  created  a  feeling  of  intense  indignation  against  the  Indian  policy  of 

the  government .  The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that  the  city  advocated 

“extermination  of  Captain  Jack's  band  of  outlaws  and  the  hanging  of  the 

25 

murderers  who  attended  the  conference."1'  The  Chicago  Times  blamed  the 
Indian  Pol  icy  for  the  murders.  ° 

The  public  everywhere  openly  debatpd  the  worth  of  the  Grant  Peace 
Policy.  General  Canby's  death  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  the  reassessment  of 
the  Government  position.  The  New  York  Times  of  16  April  1873  carried 
the  statement  that  "the  Government  policy  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians  is  still  vigorously  and  variously  discussed.  The  inflamed 
feeling  is  subsiding  as  a  clearer  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
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peace  policy  prevails, "“  The  Department  of  Interior  assessed  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Canby  murder  on  the  public  and  saw  the  need  for  an  education 
effort  directed  towards  the  public  concern.  L.  L.  Crounse,  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  wrote  the  following  to  Secretary  Delano  on 
15  April  1873: 

The  excitnent  and  exasperation  of  the  public  mind,  growing 
out  of  the  treachery  of  the  Modocs,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Gen.  Canby  and  Commissioner  Thomas,  and  the  serious,  if  not 
fatal  wounding  of  Commissioner  Meacham,  has  led,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead,  to  severe  criticism  on  what  is  termed  the  "Peace 
policy."  Many  observations  have  been  ana  are  likely  hereafter  to 
be  made,  of  a  general  nature,  condemning  that  which  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  well  understood,  and  expressing  general  opinions  .... 

Would  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  enable  the  public  to  understand 
anew  .  .  .  what  is  meant  by  the  "peace  policy."^ 

General  Canby  was  quickly  replaced  by  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry.  As  Davis  prepared  to  move  to  the  location 
of  the  Modoc  operations.  Colonel  Gil  1 em, al ready  on  the  scene,  took  the  of¬ 
fensive.  A  dispatch  from  Gil 'em  published  in  the  New  York  Times.  17  April 
1873,  indicated  that  he  would  take  every  action  to  prevent  the  Modocs 
from  escaping.*-^  At  the  same  moment,  Canby's  body  arrived  in  Yreka,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  a  procession  of  citizens  went  to  receive  his  body  and  other 
citizens  hanged  Secretary  Delano  in  effigy.^  Between  15  and  17  April 
1873,  Gillem  struck  the  Modoc  defenses.  The  troops  worked  their  way  through 

the  lava  beds  in  an  attempt  to  corner  the  Indians.  On  the  third  day  the 

army  discovered  that  the  Modocs  had  slipped  away.  Colonel  Gillem  sent 
Captain  Evan  Thomas  to  find  the  Indians’  new  camp.  On  26  April  Thomas 

was  ambushed  and  he  and  half  his  command  were  killed.  The  rest  broke  and 

ran  31 

ra  n . 

General  Davis  arrived  at  Colonel  Gillem's  canp  on  2  May  1873  and. 
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finding  the  state  of  morale  extremely  low,  went  to  work  to  correct  the 

situation.  On  14  May  1873,  his  battalions  once  again  surrounded  the 

Modoc  defenses.  Again,  the  Indians'  camp  was  found  to  be  empty.  The 

32 

Modocs  had  abandoned  the  lava  beds. 

Hooker  Jim  and  thirteen  men  deserted  Captain  Jack  and  headed  west 
with  their  families.  On  13  May  1873,  they  ran  into  Captain  Henry  C.  Has- 
brouck  and  his  squadron  of  cavalry  south  of  Klamath  Lake.  Captain  Hasbrouck 
managed  to  kill  several  of  the  Modocs  and  four  days  later  Hooker  Jim  and 
his  followers  surrendered  to  General  Davis. ^ 

Hooker  Jim  volunteered  to  go  after  Captain  Jack.  General  Davis 
saw  this  as  a  chance  to  end  the  Modoc  war  and  authorized  Hooker  Jim,  Bogus 
Charley,  Steamboat  Frank,  and  Shacknasty  Jim  to  draw  arms  and  ammunition 
to  go  after  Jack.  They  headed  for  Willow  Creek  and  on  28  May  1873,  found 
Captain  Jack.  Major  John  Green,  under  General  Davis's  direction,  moved 
his  cavalry  squadrons  forward.  On  29  May  1873  they  reached  Captain  Jack's 
camp  and  dispersed  the  Indians  throughout  the  area.  The  Modocs  gave  up  in 
small  groups  of  one  or  two.  Only  Captain  Jack  now  remained  at  large.^ 
Finally,  on  3  June  1873,  Captain  David  Perry  found  Jack  and  his  family 
hiding  in  a  cave  and  convinced  him  to  surrender.^ 

General  Sherman,  on  hearing  the  Captain  Jack  was  in  custody,  said 
that  General  Davis  should  have  killed  every  Modoc.  He  wanted  to  have 
Captain  Jack  tried  in  a  military  court.  He  wrote  General  Schofield  and 
told  him  to  guard  Captain  Jack  closely.'®  It  was  his  intent  to  see  that 
Captain  Jack  and  the  other  perpetraters  of  General  Canby's  murder  were 
hanged.  A  week  later  General  Davis  received  authority  to  hold  a  military 
court.  Meeting  1  through  9  July  1873,  the  military  commission  sentenced 


Captain  Jack,  Schonchin  John,  Black  Jin,  Boston  Charley.  Barncho 

and  Sloluck  to  death.  President  Grant,  however,  commuted  the  sentences 

of  two  to  life  in  prison.  The  others  were  hanged  on  3  October  1873.^' 

Because  of  his  service  to  the  army,  Hooker  Jim  and  his  followers 
escaped  punishment.  The  rest  of  the  Modocs  were  settled  on  reservations 
in  Indian  Territory.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  Modocs  survived. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Modoc  troubles  for  all  tines.  The  Modoc  War  and 
Canby’s  death  did  more  to  discredit  the  Grant  Peace  Policy  than  any  other 
event.  Newspapers  across  the  nation  saw  it  as  sound  evidence  that  Indians 
could  not  be  trusted.  The  iebate  continued  and  even  the  humanitarians 
became  ^ore  pragmatic. 

President  Grant  still  attempted  to  pursue  his  policies  for  peace 
with  the  Indians  in  spite  of  the  growing  public  opposition.  He  ended  the 
year  1673  by  stating  in  '-is  Fifth  Annual  Message  to  the  combined  houses 
of  Congress  that: 

The  policy  has  been  to  collect  the  Indians  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  reservations,  and  as  far  as  practicable  within 
what  is  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  teach  them,  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  self  support.  Where  found  off  their 
reservations,  and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whites, 
they  have  been  punished,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  like  of¬ 
fences  .  38 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RED  RIVER  WARS 

In  1373,  Comlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs  Francis  A.  Walker,  co*n- 
nentlng  on  tne  warlike  character  of  the  Indians,  suggested  that  the  red 
-van  jij  not  appreciate  t*e  strengt"  of  the  white  civilization  and  should 
b<*  shown  As  a  result  of  tMs  view,  ne  decided  to  brinq  a  select  group 
of  ••■e  bosti'e  chiefs  to  Washington,  D.C.  so  that  they  -Ight  observe  for 
tKersel ues  tne  night  of  the  country. 

w»en  the  call  went  out  to  the  tribes,  the  Klowas  refused  to  send 
representatives  unless  they  were  allowed  to  consult  with  their  Inprlsoned 
'eaders,  Satarta  and  Big  wa'ker  agreed  and  *ad  Satanta  and  Big  Tree 

brought  fro-  the  state  prison  at  Huntsville.  Texas.  to  Saint  Louis."  "his 
action  Infuriated  the  Western  citizenry,  "he  Austin,  Texas  Tr 1 -Weekly 
Statesman  reported  that  while  In  Saint  Louis  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  night 
enter  Into  a  mutually  profitable  partnership  ...  to  Supply  .  .  .  the 
best  quality  of  'human  hair'  guaranteeing  that  It  be  taken  froe  the  heads 
of  wo-er  who  did  not  die  of  disease."*' 

After  -eetlng  with  the  chiefs  the  Klowas  went  on  to  Washinqton  where 
walker  promised  the*"  that  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  would  be  released  from 
prison.  Unfortunately,  Walker  had  not  cons1dered  the  reaction  of  the 
'exans,  and  the  Texas  legislature  rejected  the  position  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
two  to  nothing.1  However,  Eastern  hunanl tar  Ians  brought  pressure  to  bear 
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on  the  governor  of  Texas  and  finally  the  chiefs  were  released.  This 
action  infuriated  General  Sherman  and  caused  Lawrie  Tatur,  Agent  for  the 
Kiowas  and  Coranches,  to  resign  in  disgust.  There  was  good  reason  for 
their  concern  because  as  soon  as  the  chiefs  were  released,  depredations  by 
the  Kiowas  and  Coranches  increased  dramatically  causing  the  frontiersmen 
to  take  up  arms  and  call  for  government  aid. 

The  winter  of  1S73-187-S  was  marked  by  harassment  of  Texas  settlers 
by  Kiowa  and  Co-anche  war  parties.  The  military  was  kept  busy,  but  every 
time  the  army  got  dose  to  the  hostile  Indians,  they  would  scurry  back  to 
tKe  reservations  'or  protection.  General  pope,  commenting  on  this  hope¬ 
less  situation,  wrote 

Under  present  circumstances  there  ts  a  divided  jurisdiction 
oven  Indian  affairs.  While  the  Indians  are  officially  at  peace 
.  .  .  the  military  forces  stationed  in  Indian  country  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the*"  .  .  and  no  power  to  take  any  action  .  .  . 

The  first  that  is  known  o'  Indian  hostilities  Is  a  sudden  report 
that  the  Indians  have  conrenced  a  war.  ...  By  the  time  such  in¬ 
formation  reaches  a  military  comrander,  the  worst  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  Indians  have  escaped  ...  as  soon  as  the  military 
forces  .  .  .  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Indians  into  such  a 
position  that  punishment  is  possible,  the  Indians  seeing  the  re¬ 
sults  and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it,  immediately  proclaims 
his  wish  to  make  peace.  The  Indian  agent,  anxious  ...  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  at  once  interferes  'to  protect'  the  Indians 
from  the  troops,  and  arrests  the  further  prosecution  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  expedition  just  at  the  -oment  when  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.1 

"his  separation  of  powers  for  Indian  management  between  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  War  Department  'rustrated  both  the  army  and  the  Indian 
3ureau  in  their  attempts  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  frontier.  There 
were  also  significant  problems  for  the  Indians,  which  added  to  the  unrest. 
Food  supplies  dwindled  during  the  winter  of  1873-1874.  As  the  Kiowas  and 
Conanches  grubbed  for  'ood,  white  bu.falo  hunders  slaughtered  large 
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quantities  of  the  herds  and  left  the  •neat  on  the  prairie  to  rot.  As  a 
result,  when  spring  arrived  the  Klowas  and  Comarches,  joined  on  occasion 
by  the  Cheyennes  and  Southern  Sioux,  raided  in  all  directions. 

On  27  June  1874  the  Comanches  and  Cheyennes  attacked  a  settlement 
at  Adobe  Walls  north  of  the  Canadian  9iver.  Although  they  were  scattered 
by  white  hunters  with  high  powered  rifles,  this  was  just  the  start  of  the 
Indian  depredations.^  On  7  July  1874,  the  Indian  Bureau  received  an 
urgent  dispatch  from  John  0.  M11es,  agent  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians,  stating  that  the  Indians  from  his  agency,  combined  with  the  Klowas 
and  Southern  Sioux,  were  raiding  In  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  He  had 
dispatched  a  courier  to  Fort  SHI  for  help  and  then  escaped  through  the 
lines  of  Indians  to  a  telegraph  station  in  Western  Kansas.  Asking  for 
assistance,  he  wrote: 

Sow,  I  ask  and  shall  expect  to  receive  at  once,  two  or  three 
companies  of  cavalry,  one  to  be  stationed  at  Baker's  ranch  to 
protect  the  government  Interests  of  this  one  road,  and  one  at 
the  agency.  T*ese  troops  should  be  transported  as  quickly  as 
possible  "to  Wichita  by  rail.  So  hostile  Indians  shall  be  quartered 
at  the  agency,  and  I  must  have  troops  to  back  It  up.  Let  the 
hostile  elements  be  struck,  and  with  such  rower  as  shall  make 
the  work  quick  and  ef*ectual.; 

The  New  fork  Times  reflected  great  surprise  at  John  wiles'  warlike 

comments.  As  a  Quaker  agent  his  call  for  military  force  was  considered 

unusual.  The  Tires  wrote  that  he  was  considered  "cool  and  thoroughly 

reliable  by  the  Indian  3ureau  and  as  a  result  they  indorsed  and  recommended 

his  request  for  Immediate  attention  by  the  army.  The  hostile  Indians  he 

referred  to  were  estimated  to  number  about  2,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the 

o 

Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and  Arapahoe  tribes.  The  Society  of  Friends  were  ap¬ 
palled  by  Wiles’  statements  and  asked  for  his  resignation.^  On  9  July  1874 
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the  Atchison  Daily  Champion  reported  that  files'  report  had  been  received 
by  the  army  and  that  General  Pope,  commanding  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
had  been  directed  to  use  his  cavalry  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Indian  Territory 
for  the  purpose  “of  breaking  up  the  raid  of  t he  Ind  1  ans  and  forcing  them 
upon  their  reservat ions . “ ^ 

“he  news  of  the  new  raids  in  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  caused 
a  great  stir  of  activity  and  in  public  opinion  In  both  the  East  and  West. 

The  New  York  “i~es  wrote: 

Two  or  three  thousand  Indians  -  Cheyennes  and  Siou*  -  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  whole  North-western  border  into  a  state 
of  alar-  we,  who  dwell  in  the  security  of  a  great  city,  can  have 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  apprehension  which  an  'Indian  scare'  e*cites 
on  the  Yrontier.il 

“he  Atchison  Daily  Champion  reporting  on  an  interview  by  a  New  York  Herald 
correspondent  with  General  Sher-an  conrented  by  writing  that  h*  sounded 
like  a  cynic.  'The  Indians,'  he  says,  'under  the  humane  and  tender  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  Christian  brethern,  *-ave  bPPn  well  fed  during  the  past  winter 
Now  the  grass  is  high  enough  'or  roving  and  predatory  purposes,  ard  the 
noble  redskins  have  no  particular  use  for  the  mild-mannered  gente^en  until 
ne<t  winter 

Although  depredations  mounted,  Enocn  Hoag,  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  Super  1 ntendency .  continued  to  send  glowing  reports  to  the  Indian 
3ureau  of  the  progress  he  and  his  agents  were  making  In  the  civilization 
of  the  Klowas,  Comaches,  and  Apaches.  He  seemed  to  be  blind  to  the  threat.*" 
But,  finally,  on  10  July  1874,  Hoag  sent  a  letter  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
relaying  a  report  from  Agent  Haworth,  who  had  replaced  Lawrie  Tatum,  which 
said.  There  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  Yact  of  the  Cheyennes  and 
Comanches,  or  a  part  of  each  tribe,  now  being  on  the  war-path."*^ 


___ 
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General  Sherman  knew  that  drastic  action  had  to  be  taken  and  press¬ 
ed  *o r  authority  to  pursue  the  hostile  Indians  onto  the  reservations.  By 
this  time  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Delano  and  Conrissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  E.  ?.  Smith,  were  becoming  more  receptive  to  Sherman's  views  and 
took  the  matter  jnJer  advisement.  In  the  meantime,  General  Sherman  planned 
to  have  several  columns  converge  on  the  hostile  Indians  and  force  them  to 
surrender  Qn  17  July  1374,  in  anticipation  of  the  summer's  actions,  he 
sent  a  telegra"  to  General  Sheridan  suggesting  t*at  the  Sixth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  converge  at  Fort  Sill  and  "settle  this  matter  at  once,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Indians  #rom  turning  toward  Te«as .  .  .  .  Each  detachment  could 
follow  some  fresh  trail,  and  word  could  be  sent  to  the  friendly  Indians  in 
advance  to  collect  for  sa'tey  a'  Fort  Sill.  .  .  .  Unless  something  Is 
done  now  the  rascals  will  -erely  rest  and  start  afresh."*'  The  following 
day.  General  Sheridan  replied. 

I  coincide  with  you  'ully  that  Gen.  Pope  should  make  the 
Si«th  Cavalry  take  the  offensive  I  asked  him  to  do  so  about 
a  wee*  ago,  but  he  has  asked  further  time  He  Is  taken  with 
the  idea  of  defense,  and  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  using 
cavalry  In  that  way  I  will  make  him  use  his  cavalry  on  the 
offensive.  and  will  stir  up  the  Tenth  also. 10 

In  forwarding  ^ese  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  War  wrote 

If  these  Indians  -a v  on  every  provocation,  real  or  assumed, 
la’ly  forth  and  kill  and  steal  of  the  e«posed  frontiersmen,  we 
can  never  expect  peace.  Defensively  It  will  reoulre  10,000  cav¬ 
alry  to  give  even  a  partial  protection,  but  offensively  1,000 
cavalrymen  can  follow  them  and  punish  them  as  they  surely  merit.  / 

The  Conrissioner  of  Indian  Adairs  agreed  with  this  assessment  and  for¬ 
warded  his  recomrendat Ion  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  13  July  1874 
that  the  reservation  lines  should  be  no  barrier  to  the  military’s  pursuit 
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of  the  hostile  Indians.  On  20  July  1874,  Secretary  of  War  Belknap  issued 
instructions  to  the  military  stating,  "In  accordance  with  suggestions 
and  recommendations  received  today  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  guilty  Indians  will  be 

pursued  and  punished  wherever  found,  and  the  reservation  lines  should  be 
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no  barrier  to  such  operations."  '  On  22  July  1P74,  General  Sheridan  re¬ 
ceived  t^e  news  and  launched  his  campaign  and  the  Red  River  War  began.  ^ 
The  news  that  the  military  was  being  allowed  to  chase  the  hostile 
Indians  into  the  reservations  was  accepted  by  the  public  with  a  general 
sigh  of  relie'.  The  public  was  ready  'or  this  change  in  policy.  The 
Atchison  Gaily  Cha-plor  o'  26  July  1874  remarked: 

The  policy  recommended  by  Indian  Agent  •'lies,  and  carried 
out  by  the  Department  'of  interior!  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
salutary  e'fect  upon  the  Indians  that  have  been  committing 
the  ’ate  iepredatlons .  The  tmds  that  were  harassing  hunting 
parties  and  stealing  from  traders  and  settlers  along  the  pan¬ 
handle  of  ”e»as  and  the  extreme  western  limits  of  Kansas  seem 
to  have  'alien  back  to  their  agencies. ‘0 

Sheridan  organiqed  his  'orces  for  an  all  out  drive  to  quiet  the 
marauding  Indians  once  and  for  all.  General  Augur  commanded  in  Texas  and 
part  o'  the  Indian  ’erritory  and  General  Rope  commanded  the  rest  of  the 
Indian  ’erritory  and  Kansas,  New  Me*1co  and  part  of  Colorado.  These  areas 
encompassed  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  bands.  While  these  commands  outfit¬ 
ted  their  troops  for  the  long  summer,  the  Indian  agents  were  busy  trying 
to  get  all  of  the  friendly  Indians  into  the  agencies  where  they  could  be 
accounted  for  while  the  campaign  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  General  Pope's  main  force, 
was  ordered  to  move  down  from  Camp  Supply  with  eight  troops  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  four  troops  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  and  three  field  guns  to  operate 
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southward  Into  Indian  Territory.  Colonel  Ronald  S.  Mackenzie.  General 
Augur's  main  commander,  moved  up  from  the  Mexican  border  with  eight 
troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  five  companies  of  Infantry,  and  thirty  Indian 
scouts.  His  mission  was  to  move  westward  and  establish  a  supply  base  on 
the  fork  of  the  3razos  River.  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  P.  Buell  with 
six  troops  of  cavalry,  two  companies  of  Infantry  and  thirty  Indian  scouts, 
established  a  supply  base  on  Wanderer’s  Creek  near  the  Red  River  and  was 
to  operate  north  of  Mack1n;1e.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  W.  Davidson  moved 
west  from  Fort  Sill  with  six  troops  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  three  compa'  les 
of  Infantry,  and  forty-four  Indian  scouts.  Major  William  R.  Price,  with 
four  troops  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  "oved  eastward  from  Fort  Union.  All 

the  columns  were  to  converge  on  the  hostile  Indians  t**at  had  been  respon- 
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slble  for  the  recent  depredat Ions . 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  1874,  Indians  reported  Into  their 
reservations  In  hopes  of  binding  safety  from  the  advancing  soldiers.  Big 
Red  Food  and  his  band  of  Nakonl  Coranches  tried  to  enroll  after  the  rolls 
had  been  closed.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davidson  refused  to  give  them  safety 
since  they  were  responsible  eo r  the  depredations  at  Adobe  Walls.  Big  Red 
Food  took  his  band  to  tKe  Wichita  Agency  and  Davidson  went  a*ter  him  with 
four  troops  of  the  ”enth  Cavalry.  Davidson  found  the  Nakonl  band  and 
ordered  them  to  surrender.  While  his  troops  were  disarming  the  Comanches, 
a  band  of  klowas  under  Lone  Wolf  and  Woman's  Heart,  turned  on  the  troops 
and  fired  at  them.  Immediately,  the  Klowas  ran  with  the  troops  In  hot 
pursuit.  In  the  skirmish  that  followed,  three  soldiers  were  shot  and 
many  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  Comanche  lodges  and  camp  were 
burned.  As  the  Indians  ran,  they  killed  four  citizens  settled  near  the 
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camp . 


2  3 


Commenting  on  the  Wichita  agency  action,  the  New  York  Times  wrote: 

In  this  case  the  Indians  clearly  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
to  blame  ....  A  reasonable  explanation  of  the  sudden  malice 
of  the  tCiowas  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
section  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  which  they  live  Is  overrun 
by  whiskey  peddlers  and  low  white  banditti,  who  spread  drunken¬ 
ness  among  the  redskins. 

But  the  ar-y  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  and  punish  every 
refractory  Indian,  or  body  of  Indians.  The  savage  would  never 
leave  his  reservation  if  he  were  fully  convinced  that  behind 
the  "peace  policy"  there  would  always  be  sufficient  force  to 
punish  any  Infringement  of  that  policy  on  his  part.  .  .  . 

Give  the  Indians  a  peace  policy  and  protection  so  long  as  he 
deserves  it.  but  let  the  army  have  the  power  to  inflict  speedy 
punishment  upon  him  the  -'oment  he  willfully  and  wantonly  does 
wrong . 2A 

It  became  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  public  wanted  the  Indians  secured 
on  the  reservations  at  all  costs  and  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the 
army  could  provide  this  end. 

In  mid-July,  1874,  Captain  A.  E.  Bates  left  Camp  Brown,  Wyoming 
"err  1 tory, *or  t*e  purpose  of  punishing  the  Arapahoes  who  had  been  comit- 
ting  depredations  in  Owl  Creek  and  the  neighboring  valley.  After  a  skirm¬ 
ish  with  them  at  >«1  Creek,  they  moved  south.  Sending  a  delegation  to 
fort  fetterman  in  August  1874  to  talk  to  General  Sheridan,  the  Indians 
asked  if  the  General  wanted  war.  General  Sheridan  told  them  to  give  up 
and  -emain  on  *heir  reservation  or  he  would  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he 
could,  with  this  threat  they  headed  for  the  5ed  Cloud  agency  to  live  in 
peace .  ‘ "  By  the  end  of  August  most  of  the  Araphoes  had  turned  themselves 
in  to  their  reservation.  The  enemy  by  this  time  consisted  of  some  1,800 
Cheyennes,  3,000  Comanches.  and  1,000  Klowas. 

"he  Indians  were  moving  in  large  bands  along  the  Washita  River 
and  the  forks  of  the  Red  River.  Colonel  Miles  and  Major  Price  were  marching 
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towards  this  area  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  August.  On  30  August  1874 
Colonel  Miles  met  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  Cheyennes  twelve 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  After  a  hard  engagement,  lasting 
over  five  hours.  Miles  drove  the  Indians  over  thirteen  miles  of  high  hills 
and  almost  Impassable  canyons  with  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  about  thirty- 
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five  killed.'-  Although  Colonel  Miles  had  to  turn  back  for  supplies,  he 
burned  the  Indians'  village  and  a  large  quantity  of  their  provisions. 

A  drought  afflicted  the  southern  Plains  sustaining  exceptionally 
warm  temperatures  and  drying  up  water  holes.  This  had  made  conditions 
almost  unbearable  to  the  extent  that  at  one  point  soldiers  were  opening 
up  the  veins  in  their  arms  to  get  some  moisture.  On  7  September  1874  the 
drought  finally  lifted  bringing  storms  and  dropping  tempera tures .  Miles 
"et  Price's  column  on  the  same  day  the  rains  started.  Both  columns  headed 
north  to  find  supplies.  Finding  Instead  more  Indians,  the  next  few  weeks 
became  known  as  the  "Wrinkled-Hand  Chase."  The  rains  continued  and  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  clashed  with  Miles.  On  9  September  1874  they  found 
M11es*  supply  trains.  Arcng  these  warriors  was  Lone  Wolf.  Satanta  and 
Big  Tree.  After  three  days  of  fighting,  the  Indians  fled  in  the  face  of 
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Hajor  Price's  approach.*-'  Woman's  Heart  and  sore  of  the  Comanches  had  had 
enough  and  went  back  to  the  Darlington  Agency.  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  were 
in  his  Band.  The  rest  of  the  kiowas  and  Comanches  moved  in  search  of  the 
main  body  of  the  hostile  Indians. ^ 

On  9  October  1874,  9uell  destroyed  a  large  camp  on  the  Salt  Fork 
of  the  3razos  belonging  to  the  Kiowas.  By  20  September  1874,  Mackinzie 
had  supplied  his  column  and  was  in  route  to  the  Staked  Plains  with  eight 
cavalry  troops.  Three  infantry  companies  guarded  his  supply  camp  and 
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two  escorted  his  wagons.  On  the  night  of  16  September  1874,  Mackinzie's 

column  was  hit  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Comanches.  He  counterattacked 

and  scattered  the  Indians.  Mackinzie  attacked  a  consolidated  camp  of  the 

Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Cheyennes  on  the  Prairie  Dog  Fork  of  the  Red  River 
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in  the  Palo  Duro  Canyon  and  routed  the  Indians.  On  17  October  1874, 
Captain  A.  R.  Chaffee.of  Mackinzie's  command,  destroyed  a  camp  near  the 
Wasnita.  On  8  November  1874,  Lieutenant  Frank  Baldwin  captured  a  force 
of  Cheyennes  on  McClellan  Creek  in  Texas. There  was  no  relief  for  the 
Indians.  The  army  was  accomplishing  its  plan  to  wear  them  down.  In  small 
groups  they  started  turning  themselves  in  to  the  agencies. 

The  Indian  Bureau  had  its  hands  full  taking  care  of  the  Indians 
turning  themselves  in  and  keeping  track  of  those  who  were  considered 
hostile.  By  the  end  of  t^e  year,  cooperation  with  the  army  had  become 
routine.  3y  5  December  1874,  the  Indian  Bureau  put  Out  a  circular  in¬ 
structing  the  agents  to  cooperate  with  the  army  commands  in  their  area  in 
any  -atters  that  had  to  do  with  punishing  the  Indians  for  depredations 
and  to  take  action  against  any  Indian  the  agent  knew  to  have  committed  a 
crime.  *1 

On  11  February  1875,  Buell  struck  a  Kiowa  and  Comanche  camp  near 
Double  Mountain  in  Texas  and  destroyed  it.  Late  in  February  Lone  Wolf  and 
about  *1ve  hundred  Kiowas  surrpndered .  Most  of  the  balance  of  the  Indians 
surrendered  by  early  March  1875.  Eight  hundred  Cheyennes  surrendered  on 
5  March  alone.  ^ 


General  Sheridan  wanted  the  hostile  Indians  tried  by  a  military 
commission  for  their  crimes.  Secretary  Delano  agreed  with  Sheridan’s 
suggestion  and  on  18  December  1874,  Sheridan  directed  General  Augur  to 
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establish  such  a  commission  at  Tort  Sill.  As  a  result  of  this  action, 
seventy-five  Indians  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  and  sent  to  Saint 
Augustine,  Florida,  for  imprisonment . ^  Satanta  was  sent  back  to  Hunts¬ 
ville  where  he  committed  suicide  in  March  1878.^ 

The  Red  River  Wars  were  a  success  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Indians 
that  surrendered  rather  than  the  number  killed.  The  wars  ended  forever 
the  ability  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes, Arapahoes  and  Plains 
Apacnes  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  and  set  the 
pattern  for  future  Indian  policy.  As  1874  drew  to  a  dose  this  success 
was  noted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  who  stated  in  his  annual 
report  that  at  twenty-one  agencies,  "Indians  who  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  made  no  effort  and  showed  no  inclination  toward  labor  or  self  sup¬ 
port,  or  education  for  their  children,  seem  now  to  have  settled  into  an 
earnest  purpose  to  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  life.'""'  In  his  report  at 
the  end  of  1876,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  concluded  that  the 
events  of  the  past  *ew  years  showed  the  need  to  adopt  three  principles  for 
Indian  policy:  concentration  of  all  the  Indians  on  a  few  reservations, 
allotment  to  them  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  extension  over  them  of  United 
States  law  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts. ^ 

In  all,  the  P.ed  River  Wars  brought  into  balance  the  ideas  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  the  Army,  and  the  American  public.  They  acted  as  a  stepping 
off  point  for  a  more  united  effort  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  which 
never-the-1 ess  continued  to  plague  the  country  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSIONS 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States  Indian  affairs  have 
been  replete  with  the  frustrat ions ,  indecision,  faltering  policies,  and 
intense  disagreements  associated  with  the  dominance  of  one  race  over 
another.  Even  so,  out  of  this  contused  and  emotionally  charged  climate 
a~e  a  series  of  actions  which  followed  a  somewhat  logical  path  toward 
t*e  solution  of  the  clash  between  white  man  and  Indian.  An  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  the  Grant  Admini stration  in  the  evolution  of  Indian 
policy  is  necessary  because  t*e  political,  sociological  and  military 
actions  taken  under  this  policy  brought  about  the  change  of  United  States 
Indian  policy  from  a  system  of  cooperating  with  domestic  dependent  nations 
to  inclusion  of  the  Indians  as  American  citirens  under  the  law. 

prior  to  1849  the  Indians  were  considered  to  be  sovereign  nations 
o *  red  -en  to  be  dealt  with  by  treaties.  The  army  had  the  sole  respons¬ 
ibility  to  negotiate  these  treaties  with  the  aim  of  securing  right  of 
way  through  Indian  lands  for  westward  expansion  and  land  for  building 
forts  on  the  routes  through  Indian  country.  In  1825,  the  Calhoun  Plan 
which  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  government  and  white  citizens  that 
the  Indians  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  of  white  expansion,  was  put 
into  effect.  White  consciences  were  salved  by  offering  the  Indians  in 
exchange  land,  monetary  considerations,  and  annual  payments  in  supplies 
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and  trade  goods.  A  great  Indian  domain,  or  reservation,  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  fountains  was  envisioned  and  the  reservation 
system  was  instituted. 

In  1349,  the  3ureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  action  divided  the  respons 1 bl 1 i ty  for 
Indian  affairs  between  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Army.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  1850’  s  were  spent  attempting  to  -ove  the  Indians  to  the 
envisioned  great  reserve  and  out  of  the  way  of  settlers  in  Ohio  and 
M1  ssour 1  . 

In  1866,  the  Fetterman  “assacre  on  the  Boreman  trail  shocked 
the  nation  and  a  peace  Commission  was  created  to  solve  the  growing  Indian 
problem  through  negotiation.  The  Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  In  1867  and 
the  "reaty  of  Fort  Laramie  in  1S68  ensued.  Neither  of  these  peaceful  at¬ 
tempts  brouqht  peace,  'hey  did  further  restrict  the  -'ovement  of  the 
Indians  by  clearing  the  center  of  the  great  Indian  reserve,  that  area 
between  the  Platte  River  and  the  Arkansas  River,  so  that  western  expansion 
across  the  Great  Plains  could  take  place.  Four  reservations,  two  north 
of  the  Platte  and  two  south  of  the  Arkansas,  were  created. 

The  Indian  Bureau  was  unable  to  *orce  the  Indians  to  move  to 
the  new  reserva t ions .  As  hostilities  increased,  the  army  took  on  a 
new,  -'ore  aggressive  policy  toward  the  Indians,  a  policy  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  nation  as  the  means  necessary  to  move  the  Indians  out 
of  the  way.  Successes  were  achieved  in  the  Battle  of  Beecher’s  Island 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Washita.  These  successes  by  the  army  resulted 
in  the  acceptance  of  force  as  part  of  the  peace  policy.  As  a  result, 
the  Indian  Commission  was  dissolved  after  its  1868  meetings. 
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’he  Grant  Indian  Peace  Policy  was  Initiated  In  1869.  "Con¬ 
quest  by  kindness"  was  a  key  part  of  t*e  policy.  More  Important  was 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  system  which  moved  the  Indians  toward 
citizenship  by  doing  away  with  their  sovereign  status.  The  year  1869 
also  saw  the  reintroduction  of  ar*y  authority  over  Indians  found  off 
the  reserva t Ions .  The  eight  years  of  the  Grant  administration  brought 
subsequent  modifications  and  ref1nt*-ents  of  the  Indian  policy  Initiated 
In  1869. 

In  1370,  the  Baker  Affair  was  a  set-back  to  the  army’s  authority 
in  developing  Indian  policy  and  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  army 
officers  from  assignment  as  Indian  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^resident  took  a  harder  line  on  maintaining  roads  and  forts  In  Indian 
territory  stating  to  the  Indians  that  the  government  could  build  roads 
and  forts  an/where  it  deeded  them  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
white  citizens  and  the  Indians  alike.  In  1871  Grant  appointed  additional 
-embers  of  rellgous  sects  to  the  posts  of  Indian  agents  and  superintendents, 
and  the  trial  of  Satanta  and  Big  ’ree  by  the  civil  courts  In  Texas  was 
the  first  -ove  toward  holding  Indians  personally  accountable  for  their 
hostile  acts.  This  principle  became  a  part  of  Indian  policy  and  was 
exercised  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  future. 

Both  Crook's  campaign  in  1872-1873  and  the  Modoc  War  In  1873 
emphasized  the  use  of  force  as  a  tool  of  peace.  The  use  of  peace  emis¬ 
saries  Such  as  Vincent  Colyer  and  General  Howard,  with  authority  to  hold 
the  military  at  bay,  was  discontinued  as  a  result.  In  1874  the  army 
was  given  the  authority  to  pursue  hostile  Indians  on  to  the  reservations 
and  thus  was  eliminated  the  last  legal  protection  of  the  hostlles.  The 
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army's  success  in  the  Red  River  War  convinced  all  doubters  that  force 
was  a  key  instrument  of  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  public  opinion  in  establishing 
the  policies  outlined  above,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  period  there 
were  four  principal  views  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account:  the  East¬ 
ern  humanitarian  view,  which  until  1873  was  consistantly  for  any  peaceful 
means  of  solving  the  Indian  problem,  the  Western  view,  which  demanded 
that  the  Indians  be  controlled,  preferably  by  elimination;  the  army  view, 
which  wanted  the  Indians  kept  on  the  reservations  and  punished  if  they 
strayed  beyond  their  boundaries;  and  the  view  of  the  uncommitted  American 
public,  which  did  not  have  a  position  unless  Indian  affairs  got  out  of 
hand  and  then  usually  sided  with  the  best  logic  of  the  other  three  groups, 
'his  fourth  view  became  a  potent  force  only  when  aroused. 

Public  opinion  determined  whether  military  actions  were  victories 
or  -assacres.  In  November  1868,  when  General  George  A.  Custer  found 
91ack  kettle's  camp  on  the  Washita  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants,  includ¬ 
ing  women  and  children, the  public  praised  Custer  as  a  hero.  Yet,  in  1864, 
Colonel  John  M.  Chivington’s  Colorado  Volunteers  had  attacked  Black 
kettle  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  Custer's  attack  in  1868 
and  Chivington  was  branded  a  murderer.  The  Baker  Affair,  a  similar  bat¬ 
tle,  in  1870  resulted  in  Major  9aker  being  branded  a  barbarian  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  army  officers  being  prohibited  from  serving  as  Indian  agents. 
But,  the  Battle  of  the  Washita,  Custer's  victory,  resulted  in  the  House 
of  Pepresentati ves  voting  to  move  the  Indian  Bureau  back  to  the  War 
Department.  The  only  difference  between  the  three  battles  was  the 
public's  perception  of  them.  Yet,  all  three  battles  had  the  same 


disastrous  effect  on  the  Indians. 


Humanitarians  used  the  3aker  Affair  as  the  means  to  ridicule 
the  army's  opinions  and  reconmendat ions  for  the  use  of  force.  As  a 
result,  they  were  successful  in  keeping  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
at  bay  for  almost  two  years.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  pro- 
humanitarian  newspapers  such  as  the  Sew  York  Tires ,  which  continually 
drew  public  opinion  Into  the  humanitarian  camp. 

From  1869  to  the  end  of  1872,  the  humanitarian  viewpoint 
dominated  Indian  affairs.  Their  attempt  to  settle  affairs  without  the 
use  of  force  was  not  successful,  but  did  delay  other  approaches  through 
the  political  potency  of  humanitarian  constituency.  So  one  was  ever 
sure  of  who  they  were  talking  about  when  they  referred  to  the  power  of 
the  "Indian  Ring.'  but  this  group  of  Easterners,  both  philanthropists 
and  government  officials,  controlled  much  of  tKe  policy  until  general 
public  discontent  with  the  policy  ensued  and  becare  too  powerful  for 
the  “Indian  Rlnq"  to  control. 

The  threat  of  public  action  influenced  the  government  in  Its 
choice  of  alternatives.  During  the  period  of  this  study  the  western 
settlers  demonstrated  this  influence  on  mariy  occasions.  If  Indian 
depredations  increased,  the  settlers  called  for  federa1  troops  for 
protection.  If  adequate  force  was  not  forthcoming,  the  settlers 
threatened  to  attack  the  Indians  themselves.  This  usually  caused  the 
government  to  mass  troops  in  the  troubled  area.  This  was  the  case  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  in  1868  and  IP  Raids  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline 
Rivers  were  amplified  in  the  Western  press,  the  govemers  reacted  de¬ 
manding  action  and  threatened  mobilization,  settlers  brandished  their 
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weapons  and  reported  every  violation  by  the  Indians  to  the  newspapers, 
and  the  federal  government  gave  in  and  sent  troops.  Between  raids, 
humanitarians  continued  their  efforts  to  control  the  Indians  by  peaceful 
means.  But,  when  the  public  perceived  that  the  humanitarians  could  not 
deliver  peace  on  the  frontier  by  their  peaceful  methods,  public  support 
decreased.  Such  was  the  case  after  Vincent  Colyer's  and  General  Howard's 
peace  attempts  in  Arizona  and  New  He*ico  in  1871-1872.  This  shift  of 
public  opinion  from  support  of  the  Peace  Commission  to  support  of  the 
military  influenced  the  government's  decision  to  allow  General  Crook 
to  reinitiate  his  campaign  of  1872-1873.  Crook's  campaign  marked  the 
retjrn  to  power  of  the  military.  The  success  of  the  Crook  campaign 
reinforced  the  army  view  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public  as  reflected 
in  the  newspapers.  This  public  popularity  allowed  and  supported  the 
army's  demand  for  access  to  the  Indian  reservations  when  chasing  hostile 
Indians  and  directly  led  to  the  government  decision  of  1874  to  authorize 
the  army  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  at  any  time.  The 
climate  o^  public  support  of  the  army  caused  even  the  pro-hunanitar ian 
elements  to  join  in  the  support  of  the  army’s  position,  and  ended  the 
debate  on  the  use  of  force  as  a  tool  of  the  Indian  peace  policy. 

Public  opinion,  the  army,  and  Indian  policy  were  Interwoven 
throughout  the  Grant  admin  1 stra t ion .  This  thesis  has  discussed  some  of 
the  men,  ideas  and  events  which  formed  opinion,  caused  military  action, 
and  provoked  policy  shifts.  In  any  society,  the  forces  that  influence 
change  are  often  subtle  and  interrelated.  The  Indians  of  the  Great 
Plains  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  mass  of  white  men  pushing  westward 
to  new  lands  and  new  opportunities.  They  could  not  stand  against  the 
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volatile  combination  of  white  public  opinion,  armed  force  and  a  policy 
which  was  formally  stated  in  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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